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FRENCH COURT FASHIONS. 


THE picture given below represents two grand 
ladies of the Court of France in the costume which 
they are now obliged to wear on great occasions. 
The most prominent figure, it will be noticed, wears 
WITH TWO | a court train. 

| So far as can be ascertained with certainty, the 
train or cloak came into fashion as an article of 
court dress after the hoop, some hundred and fifty 
years ago. The hooped skirt was considered so 
becoming that the ladies were quite willing to ad- 


venture further novelties in the same direction; 
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and accordingly the skirt was made much longer 
behind than in front, and dragged for some length 
on the floor. The satirists of the day, who had 
broken many a lance with the hoops, naturally 
fell foul of trains. One of them says (A.D. 1761): 
‘*A lady’s quality and fashion are now ‘reckoned 
not by the circumference of her hoop, but by the 
length of her tail.” Some of the “tails,” he adds, 
should be carried in a wheel-barrow. It is not 
stated that any lady adopted this benevolent sug- 
gestion, and was followed by a wheel-barrow into 
the royal presence; but the length of fashionable 
trains and the weight of their material soon became 
an insupportable burden, and pages were employed 
to carry them. We have all seen pictures of noble 
ladies followed by one or two pages bearing the 
hinder portion of their skirts. In muddy weather, 
the fashion might be beneficially adopted in our 
New York streets. | 

Under the first French empire the train was 
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OF THE COURT OF THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH. 
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brought into fashion, together with other usages of 


the old monarchical court. Napoleon’s court was 
famous for its trains and for the expense which they 
involved. His nephew, who copies him wherever 
it can safely be done, has resuscitated the fashion, 
and trains once more sweep the floors of the recep- 
tion-rooms at the Tuileries. ‘ 

They are no longer, however, mere appendages 
to the skirt. They form part of a mantle which 
hangs from the shoulders, and does not interfere 
with the rest of the dress. They are of different 
material from the basque and skirt proper, and in 
contrast with them. The lady whose dress is de- 
pictured below wore, at the last reception at the 
Tuileries, a mantle or train of light blue velvet, 
with a border of pearls and white feathers. Her 
skirt was white moire antique, with a rolant of the 
finest pownt d’Alengon ; the body of the dress and the 
sleeves were of blue velvet, like the train, trimmed 
with tiny pearls and feathets. Her head-dress was 
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a diadem.of fine peatis and feirquéees, with what a 
sailor, would call streamers of lace, The handker- 


chief was of the finest lace, agd the fan a.gh-f 


of workmanghip—seemingly tissue of 
bight blap and shite 
Another lady on same occasion wore a train 


of moire antique, green and gold; it was trimmed 
with bouillonnés’’ of white satin gathered together’ 
with green and gold silk. The skirt was white 
tulle illusion with gold ** stars ;” and the berthe was 
likewise white and gold. This lady, who is the 
wife of a famous embassador, wore no jewels but 
diamonds. 

A third, a very young lady, the Countess of —, 
wore a train of crimson satin, wholly covered with 
the richest lace, and trimmed with a garland of 
fleurs de grenade. Her dress was white satin, with 
lace volants ; she wore ne jewels but rubies. 

From these three toilets some idea may be form- 
ed of the magnificent show which the French Im- 
perial Court must make. At the reception of which 
we have been speaking there were no less than three 
hundred ladies present,/all in trains. 

The expense of these gorgeous toilets is, of course, 
enormous. From facts elicited in the course of a 
recent lawsuit at Paris, it would appear that a lady 
who goes to the Imperial Court can hardly dress 
herself on less than twenty thousand dollars a year, 
and this presumes a stock of jewelry already on 
hand. At a recent ball at the Tuileries the wife 
of a prominent banker wore $150,000 of jewelry ; 
and her whole costume, including lace, etc., cost 
but little short of $175,000. The interest of the. 
money spent on her dress would have exceeded 
€10,000 a year. When the French Court goes to 
the country we are informed that each lady is ex- 
pected to appear in three toilets each day, and that 
never during her stay at Court is she to wear the 
same dress twice. It is a proof of Imperial wis- 
dom. The greater the extravagance of the Court, 
the more the work for the mechanic; if the court- 
iers can not pay their bills, so much the worse for 
them. To encourage sumptuous living and ex- 


‘travagance is, indeed, Louis Napoleon's fixed pur- 


pose. He recently appointed one of the most learn- 
ed men of France to be senator. On his calling at 
the Tuileries a few days afterward, the Emperor 
noticed from the window that he had actually 
walked to the palace. ~ | 

** Mon cher,” said he, ‘‘ where is your carriage?” 

** Your Majesty is aware that I am poor; I can 
not afford to keep a carriage.” 

‘Then you had better make money as fast as 
you can. If you can not keep a-carriage, I fear 
that you will find the Senate too expensive for 
you.” 

The honest man instantly tendered his resigna- 
tion, which was duly accepted. 

Not many months since, the darling aim of a 
countryman of ours—the object on which his hopes 
had-been set up for years—was realized; he was 
presented at the French Court. His wife had been 
as ardent as he; and now that their wishes were 
to be gratified, she patriotically resolved to repre- 
sent the ladies of the United States in a manner 
worthy of them. By dint of some little inquiry 
she obtained some inkling of the costume to be 
worn by the leading belles of the Court. With 
the aid of the most ‘experienced dressmaker of 
Paris she composed a toilet more brilliant and daz- 
zling than any. How many poor women were 
worked to death on it, and what it cost, no one 
knows; but it is generally understood that the 
lady’s husband spent for that ball so much money 
that, from being a wealthy man, he has now a bare 
subsistence, -and has been obliged to give up so- 
ciety. His wife carried her point, however; all 
accounts concur in stating that she was the best- 
dressed woman at the palace. 
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OUGHT THE UNITED STATES TO IN- 
TERVENE IN MEXICO? 


E X-PRESIDENT COMONFORT, whése por- 
trait we gave in a late number of this jour- 
nal, has arrived af Washington, and i freely 
discussing with his friends in this country the 
events which have led to his temporary exile 
from Mexico. The flagrant injustice which his 
opponents are committing, both to their own 
countrymen and to foreigners, has supplied him 
already with an attentive and sympathetic audi- 
ence. And many are inquiring already whether 
we can not do something more than merely look 
on and wonder? | 
The doctrine of non-intervention, which has 
only formed part of European political systems 
within the past quarter of a century, was recog- 
nized by the United States from the origin of the 
confederacy. ‘There never has been a party in 
this country which has claimed that we had a 
right to interfere in the local affairs of our 
neighbors, or even to pronounce opinions upon 
the policy they chose to pursne in the adminis- 
tration of their public business. ,;Despotism in 
Cuba, negro democracy in Hayti, emancipation 
in Jamaica, have never been classed among the 
subjects which fell within.the scope of our offi- 
cial attention. It has been the policy of the 
United States to recognize whatever de ficto 
governments were established in the various 
states of this continent, and to hold no farther 
intercourse with any of them than our own,im, 
mediate interests required. 
At the same time, it can not be disguised 
that we can, and ought, as the leading power in 
the Western World, to exercise a commanding 
influence, by the force of our example and pub- 


lic sentiment, over the affairs of all the states 
of the continent of America. For more than 


| his despotism. 


“a quite ter of a century we have held that no Eu- 


ropean goveram@nt:ghould be suffered to colo- 
nize or acquisg nes territory in America; sim- 
ply because @ wisedoresight warned us against 


the danger of jeopardizing that influence, or 


risking the commanding position which accident 
had conferred upoh us. The questions now 
arise—is this a crisis which calls for a display 
of our influence? and, how should that influ- 
ence be exerted? 

It seems to be pretty well understood that 


President Comonfort was overthrown by the 
clergy of Mexico. 
predecessors, had tried to govern independently 
of the Church. Finding that impossible, from 
the ambition and power and wealth of the 
Chureh, he pursued the next best course; he 
undertook to reduce the clergy to submission by 
the secularization of their revenues. 
was met by ecclesiastical intrigue, fomenting 
sedition, and hiring conspirators; and in the 
contest he was worsted. Priests appear to have 
headed his adversaries wherever they have made 
successful demonstrations. 
of the new Government were supplied by a loan 
of a million of dollars from the revenues of the 
Church. The net.consequences of the revolu- 
tion to us are, increased insecurity of life and 
property in Mexico; the suspension, for a time, 
of all negotiations and projects for an interoce- 


He, in. common with his 


Here he 


The first necessities 


anic route across that country ; the re-establish- 
ment, on our borders, of anarchy, confusion, 
and civil war. 

We have a direct, tangible interest in the es- 
tablishment of stable government in Mexico. 
So long as revolution continues to be chronic 
in that country our commercial relations with 
the Mexicans must be unduly depressed, the 
money which citizens of the United States have 
invested there in various enterprises must be 
jeopardized, and an unwholesome example of 
sedition and turbulence must be set to our 
Southern people. We are, moreover, deprived, 
by these political disturbances, of the use of the 
shortest interoceanic route to California. 

Clearly, therefore, this is an occasion on 


which a display of the influence of the United 


States on the side of peace and order would be 


beneficial to ourselves as well as helpful to Mex- 
ico. How could,ijt.be-exerted? The notion 
of a crusading army,,of.wolunteers to restore 
Comonfort seems to-}ave.met with but little 
favor. 
move inthe matter? Havewe-no rights which 
Mr. Forsyth might be ditectedto,enforce? Are 
Great Britain and Spain the only powers which 
can dictate to Mexico? 


Is the Executige wholly powerless to 


THE DEFEAT OF THE BRITISH MIN- 
ISTRY. 

On 19th ult. Lord Palmerston was defeated 
by the Opposition in the British Parliament on 
an incidental question growing out of the recent 
demand of the French Government for an alter- 


ation im the law of England on the subject of 


murder. ‘The actual point raised, and, for the 
matter of that, Lord Palmerston’s bill itself, 


were. practically of but little consequence, and 


had but slight bearing on the vote. The idea 


of the House of Commons was, that the Emper- 
or of the French was attempting to dictate to 
Parliament, and that the Ministry were submit- 
ting to his dictation. 


His Imperial Majesty 
will learn from the vote that there is still one 
country in Europe which he can not subject;to 
The event docs honor to the English. It 
proves that, closely as they are,allied with the - 
French, and much as they must: value peace, 
they are still more closely allied with manhood, 
and they value their independenee more. .-.It 
proves that the time has.not yet come when the 


United States shall be the. only country.in the 


world where political exiles can find a safe. asy- 
lum. It administers te the Emperor a.whole- 


-some rebuke forthe senseless acts.of tyranny of 


which he has lately been guilty, and for the in- 
discretion with-which-he has suffered the offi- 


cers of his army to.assail England. 


It is likely thatthe vote may be followed by 


some talk of hostilities, or at least of angry fecl- 
ings between the two countries, But. no ap- 
prehension.of serious trouble need be entertain- 
ed. The Emperor of the French knows well 
that a rupture with Great Britain would be as 
fatal to him as it was to his uncle; that he could 
not avert a revolution for thirty days after a 
declaration of war against England; and that 
whatever the upshot of such a war might be, so 


far as national interests were concerned, it is 
quite certain that it would be fatal to his. dynas- 
ty. Whatever vaporing among the noisy place- 


men or the ambitious soldiery of the empire 


may follow the announcement of the vote in 
Parliament, it may be taken for granted that. 
reflection will convince the Emperor of the wis- 
dom of accepting the rebuff with becoming pla- 
cidity and resignation. The arrest of Barnard, 
and the reward offered for the stock-broker Al- 
sop; are very fair evidence of the sincerity of 
the English. professions of regard for his gov- 
ernment; he will content himself with them, 
and the Moniteur will probably not hear of the 
vote of the 19th February. 

There is another point of view in which that 
vote deserves to be regarded. Though the act- 


ual question at issae involved none of the party 


doctrines whith divide British politicians, it will 
be noticed:tijat the-Jeaders of the opposition to 


the Mimiséry were the chiefs of the-Radical par- |: 


ty —Maebucky Milner Gibson,. Kingleke, etc. 
This months 
om-which the Radicals have defeated the Gov- 
ernment. ‘They scem to have gained strenzth 
since they broke down Lord Palmerston’s for- 
mer administration on the Chinese. question. 
They can now rely, it seems, upon a working 
majority in Parliament... Under the circum- 
stances, it would be only natural for them to 
expect and to insist upon the proper fruits of 
their success—the resignation of Lord Palmer- 
ston, and the installation of a Radical cabinet 
in his place. . 

England has never been governed by Radicals. 
The Radical theory, indeed, is so thoroughly 
republican, that a government of Radicals would 
be almost tantamount to a constructive abolition 
of the existing oligarchy. A Radical govern- 
ment would, at least, endeavor to establish uni- 
versal suffrage, vote by ballot, biennial parlia- 
ments, and other democratic institutions. How 
the aristocratic system of England would stand 
such enormities, remains to be seen. 


THE NEW BANKRUPT LAW. 


Senator Toomss, from the Judiciary Com- 

mittee in Congress, is about to report a bill to 
carry out the President’s suggestion for a gener- 
al compulsory bankrupt law. Under this law 
the unsatisfied creditor of an individual or a 
corporation would be enabled to force his debt- 
or into bankruptcy and call for a sale of his 
property. Mr. Buchanan only suggested such 
a law for the case of railway and banking cor- 
porations; the Committee seem to think that 
individuals ought not to be exempted from its 
scope. 
It is not likely that Congress will adopt any 
such law. The general tenor of our legislation 
with regard to debt may be described as favor- 
ing the debtor exclusively. We have, practi- 
cally, but few laws for the collection of debts. 
A case can hardly be imagined in which a 
fraudulent debtor may not, if he choose, defraud 
his creditor. A man may jacur.apy amount of 
debt, may live in Fifth Avenne:im the very best 
style, and may set his gfeditors utterly at defi- 
ance. 
to law for the colleetion-of debts is uncertain 
and unreliable that many of our shrewdest men 
of business make a rule rather to submit to loss 
than engage in litigation. 

- The principle which underlies this apparent 
failure of the law is very simple. It is that, 
while the uncertainty of the law of debt is cal- 
culated to suggest caution and prudence in the 
extension of credit, the license granted to debt- 
ors is likely to promote enterprise. It is tacit- 
ly agreed that those who choose to trust their 
neighbors must rely on their honor and self-in- 
terest for repayment. And, as a general rulc, 
the plan must be admitted.to work well. 


| Nor is it easy to pereeive any remarkable 


merit in the theory of a bankruptcy law for cor- 
porations. What benefit:;the country would de- 
rive from breaking banks or.railways one is at a 
loss to imagine. Noone isobliged to trust these 
concerns. When they are in danger of insolv- 
ency the public are:net Jeft in ignorance: of the 
fact. It is noterious-thatthey can not obtain 
money at any thing like.the price at which it is 
within the reagh..of! individuals. ‘Those who 
lend to them do.go with a full knowledge of the 
risk, and charge accordingly.. Why should the 
law interfere for their protection? And where- 
in should we be gainers if all our banks to-day 
were in the hands,of receivers, as they would 
have been if the Banking Act had been strictly 
carried out in October last ? 


A HIGHER LAW. 


By the written law of this State it is mur- 
der to shoota man; but ini fact one may shoot 
one’s neighbor under certain circumstances with- 
out incurring any penalty. Last week a father 
and son were indicted for shooting (it was un- 
certain which of the two fired the shot) an in- 
dividual who had seduced the daughter of the 
one.and the sister of the other; the jury found 
a verdict of guilty of assault only, and the judge 
suspended judgment. 

This is strictly in accordance with public 
sentiment not only here but abroad. The old 
common law justified the homicide of theadul- 
terer by the injured husband, if the parties were 
detected in flagrant criminality. Modern sen- 
timent has enlarged the license of husbands 
and fathers. : It is perfectly well settled at the 
present day that the seducer of an innocent 
girl or the paramour of a wife may be shot by 
the relatives of the one or the other. Grand 
juries will seldom find bills against the avengers 
of female wrongs; and petty juries will invari- 
ably contrive to screen them, if arraigned, from 
the consequences of the act. 

In a certain point of view it is to be regretted 
that so fearful a power sliould be granted to 
angry men. The theory of civilized society is 
that the law monopolizes the duty of vengeance, 
and that no man shall take the law into his 
own hands. 


But the uncertainties of the law, and its | 


be 


It is so well understood that a recourse | 


‘plaring maladministration in these lattér ‘days, 

ave tendedat discreditthis aneient.printiple. 
in this Séetepfor example, the man whoutrusts 
‘fo the tyengifg armoofthe law;is very-likely 
| ated s,Therefore itis that, dwith- 
out, any legtstative actron-and-without any gen- 
eral expression of opinion, public sentiment has 
quietly settled the point that seduction will just- 


ify homicide by the best friend of the party sc- 
‘duced. ; 


“Hf the fact is to be regretted in one point of 
view, in any other it has its advantages. . No 
one has: lived in any of our large cities without - 
remarking the dangers to which a large portion 
of the female population are exposed. There. 
is ne country in the world where the rules of 
society expose young girls to so much risk as 
they.encounter here. When it is well under- 


stood by our gay young men that they can not 


give the rein to their passions save at the risk 
of their lives, female honor can not fail to be 
safer. 


THE STOCK-JOBBING EXCITEMENT. 


THERE is a movement at Albany to bring 
some laws to bear on the prevailing excitement 
in stocks in Wall Street. Our Legislature must 
be in a bad way if it can find no better use 
than this to make of the few remaining days 
of its corporate existence. More laws against 
stock-jobbing would merely add to the long list 
of dead-letter statutes without doing any good 
to any body. 

There are certain practices and propensities 
which may be regulated but which can not be 
repressed altogether. One of these is stock-job- 
bing. When money can not be used in any 
quantity at over five per cent., and stocks pay- 
ing six, and eight, and ten per cent. dividend 
can be bought under par—as is the case at the 
present time in New York—you might just as 
well attempt to legislate people out of eating or ~ 
drinking as try to prevent capitalists from using 
their money in the purchase of stocks. It is 


gambling, no doubt, in one sense; just as time- 


purchases of breadstuffs, cotton, sugar, and dry 
goods are gambling; but all the laws in the 
world will not prevent it, and all the time which 
the Legislature spends in discussing the subject 
is time lost. | 

There is, perhaps, one sensible change which 
might be, made in the law. Once or twice in 
almost every year, the abundance of money and 
the temporary dullness of trade drive rich men 
into the stock market, and a stock-jobbing ex- 
citement is created. On these occasions an 
average of 20,000 to 30,000 shares of stock, rep- 
resenting a money value of say $1,000,000 to 
$1,500,000 changes hands, or is supposed to 
change hands, every day. Even in ordinary 
times, the aggregate daily contracts will amount 
to one-half these sums. There is no reason why 
a handsome tax should not be laid on these op- 
erations. As it is, this stock-jobbing business 
is almost the only trade which does not pay its 
share to the support of the State Government. 
Abroad, stock-jobbing yields a handsome reve- 
nue to the government under which it exists; 
why should it not be made to do so here? 


REOPENING OF THE §$LAVE-TRADE. 


Ir seems that while thee eyes of Northern 
politicians have been steadily fixed on Kansas 
the practical men of the South have been qui- 
etly increasing their stock of negroes by vigor- 
ous importations from Africa. At least such is 
the statement of the New Orleans Delta, which 
journal avers that the plantations of Mississippi 
and other Southern sea-board States are plenti- 
fully supplied with negroes fresh from Africa. 
The story derives a plausibility from the bill 
which has just passed the Assembly of Loui- 
siana for the importation of negro apprentices 
from Africa, and from the agitation which has 
existed for two or three years in South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and one or two other Southern 
States, in favor of the reopening of the slave- 
trade. Itis a pity that some one does not sug- 
gest some practical means by which the diffi- 
ao now impede the acquisition of 
labor by the South could be overcome. All 
admit, and the steady increase in the value of 
negroes proves, that the great want of the South © 
is labor. If in the North our supply of foreign 
labor were suddenly cut off, the country would 
recéive a shock in comparison with which the 
late revulsion would seem utterly insignificant. 
Yet the natural increase of our laboring popula- 
tion is greater than that of the negroes. 


THE LOUNCER. 


LENT. 
“Ts this a fast to keep 
The larder clean?” 

asked the Reverend Robert Herrick, whose works, 
both dirty and divine, are not unfamiliar to many 
readers. The reverend gentleman leads off in a 
lyric of delightful defiance, as if he were himself 
the willing victim of an eternal Lent, and carnal 
morsels had lost all relish for him. Let us hope 
they had, and that his face belied him, or that his 
portrait belies his face. English literature owes 
him some of its loveliest verses. 

It is fortunate he did not live a couple of cen- 
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turies or so later, for to what use would he have 
put his censure now? Lent, as the Lounger is as- 
sured, and however Herrick may have found it in 
the England of his day, has set in with great rigor. 
Balls are now limited to one hundred and fifty in- 
‘vitations, three pieces of music, and a general un- 
derstanding that people are to go away as soon 
after twelve as practicable. Nor is this, by any 
means, all. They are not called balls, but a ‘‘ few 
friends,” or ‘‘ pass the evening,” or some other 
equally Lenten term. Besides these observances 
there are already speculations about Easter bon- 
nets, and the future of flounces—that ever-interest- 
ing question to the fair. 

The Opera, too, lends its solemnity to the sea- 
son. The lugubrious La Grange and pensive For- 
mes combine to deepen the humility that repairs, 
in sad, gray toilet, to the scene. The other even- 
ing an instance of profound and most edifying mor- 
tification was witnessed. A young gentleman who 
having, in common with many of the race at the 
Opera, nothing to say, undertook to say it to a love- 
ly neighbor audibly, during one of the sweetest 
cavatinas of the prima donna. An old gentleman 
sitting near, who was truly fond of music and was 
excessively annoyed by the tattle, turned sucden- 
ly upon the buzzing youth and said, sharply, ‘‘ Sir, 

if you can’t drink, is it any reason you should 
dirty the water so that nobody else can ?” , 

It was a very Lenten moment for the youth, 
who, after a moment’s confusion, surveyed his eld- 
erly neighbor through his lorgnette. It was evi- 
dent that he was wondering why any body who 
wished to hear music should come to the Opera. 
But although he was a downy-chinned ‘‘ man of 
the world,” and smiled with a tolerably successful 
contempt upon the old gentleman, he blushed all 
the time until his cheek was scarlet. 

Besides the Opera and the razeed balls, fish on 
Fridays with egg sauce, previous to the mutton, 
is another marked characteristic in the observance. 
of Lent. It is attended with the best results, if 
followed by Champagne and a cigar at proper in- 

tervals. 

In truth, the reality of the fast, the sineere con- 
trition with which the city is walking in sackcloth 
and sitting in ashes for its sins, the profound self- 
abasement with which we all go about our busi- 
ness, is refreshing and full of bright augury. Miss 
Nelly Lancer writes to say that she is out every 
day at church by half past eight, and considering 
that she does not fairly go to sleep, after ‘‘ passing 
the evening,” until three o’clock in the morning, 
the Lounger can readily believe that it is a genuine 
penance. But it is not so much of a penance, per- 
haps, to her revered uncle, who, coming home tired 
from his office and asking in a kind of despair, aft- 
er dinner, ‘‘ My dear, are we going any where to- 
night ?”’ hears from his wife, *‘ Why, no, my dear, 
not every night in the week. Last night we were 
at Mrs. Bobs, and to-morrow to Mrs. Dobs, you 
know; and we have our religious dutjes, for it’s 
Lent, you know.” ‘‘Is it?” replies the revered 
uncle, as he covers his head with the newspaper 
and leans back with a sigh of satisfaction, ‘‘ Thank 
Golly, it’s Lent!’ 


_ 
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IN REPLY TO KATE'S BASKET OF FLOWERS. ~ 
BY KATE KNOWS WHO. 


“Worps to one’s thoughts resemblance bear 
Of shadows to the silvery clouds, 
Which only touch the mountain-tops 
When sailing through the vault of air. 


But clouds dissolve, in darken‘d hours, 
In dew descending from the skies, 
To moisten with its pearly tears 

The plants and fragrant lips of flowers. 


Not in the jewel wealth of mines, 
Nor wand'ring on starry flights of stairs— 
In simplest things the tender thought 

Its: simplest, fitting emblem finds, 


Bless, then, the soft, mysterious power, 
Breathing in blossoms words of love; 
That flushes in its modest bud, 

But blooms a fragrant milk-white flower! 


GRATIFYING INTELLIGENCE, 

Ir is a matter of great satisfaction to the Loun- 
ger, as it will be to every person (cther person, if 
any reader desires) of well-regulated mind, to know 
that the eminent banker, Solomon Gunnybags, 
having cleared three hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars by a fortunate operation at the Stock Ex- 
change, cherishes the intention of retiring from 
business at once, upon the remembrance of a well- 
spent life, and has accepted the honorary Presiden- 
cy of the National Anti-Gambling Society. It is 
an interesting fact that his contribution of five 
dollars to the funds of the Society was from the 
first payment in the operation above mentioned. 
As a matter of private interest, and yet also of 
public importance —for it is a shining example to 
all parents—the Lounger is permitted to state that 
Mr. Gunnybags has forbidden his son to visiting 
Nos. — and — Broadway, known as gaming-houses, 
under penalty of his severe displeasure. It iseven 
more gratifying to know that, despite his remark- 
able pecuniary success, Mr. Gunnybags still re- 
spects the claims of religion; and every day, at 
the expiration of the hour at the Stock Exchange, 
where his business relations still occupy him, he 
hastens to offer a prayer in some one of the church- 
es now daily open. 

The value’of such an example can not be over- 
estimated. It is computed that he was already 
worth half. million. Such facts make us proud- 
er of ourcommon nature. 


NEGLECTED AUTHOR" UPON WOMAN. 


A CORRESPONDENT, as above, writes to the 
Lounger that he constantly observes ‘silly com- 
munications” in this department of the Weekly, aud 
therefore concludes that the Lounger is just the 
man for his purposes, and so sends him an article. 
The correspondent observes that he does not re- 
gard his own efforts as ‘‘silly,” but publishers 
prebably do, for he can never get them printed ; 
adding that when he receives the rejected manu- 


| script back again, ‘‘ I read Addison-and Goldsmith, 


and then my own production, and calmly and dis- 
passionately decide that mine are the best.”” He 
is pleased to say that he “‘ considers” the Lounger’s 
articles as good as his own; and insists upon see- 
ing either his letter or his ‘* production” in print. 
‘* Nobody will object to it, if it does contain neither 
wit nor wisdom. People like to see human na- 
ture under all aspects.” 
People shall be satisfied,.then, for once, and 
see what it is that publishers will not print. Fiat 
Justitia, whoever falls. 
ON WOMAN. 
“T recollect to have seen, in some slang dictionary, 
the definition of woman given as ‘a mystery,’ and I 
think it the best definition that can be given. The ar- 
dent lover is apt to consider his mistress as the greatest 
blessing that has survived the fall; if you tell him that, 
in the same manner as the earth, since that catastrophe 
brings forth only briars and thistles, without the labor 
of man, so the heart spontaneously produces only evil 
weeds, he will tell you of fair flower’, away in the forest 


where the foot of man has never trod; of the spontaneous 


fruits of the Torrid zone, that are brought to maturity 
by a principle analogous to the lovers’ flame—fruits that 
all the care of man can not make to grow in the Temper- 
ate zone of indifference or the Frigid one of the woman- 
hater. 

“*So the favored lover will talk, while the jilted suitor 
declares that since Eve was tempted by Satan and Adam 
by Eve, the women have been possessed of the devil and 
the men of the women, which he avers to be the ration- 
ale of the depravity that has always obtained in the world. 
Amidst this conflicting testimony I am somewhat at a loss. 
I agree with the first, that woman may sometimes pro- 
mote virtue. It is no hard matter to obey the divine in- 
junction—return a kiss for a blow—when a pretty wo- 
man is the agressor; but, on the other hand, she seems 
to inherit something of the nature of the serpent, whose 
beautiful colors all admire, but whom the bitten are care- 
ful to avoid. 

‘*It has frequently been denied that a woman has a 
heart, but it is probable that as it is generally some crus- 
ty old bachelor who makes the assertion, that he derives 
his opinion more from the fact that he has been all his 


lifetime in search of a lady's heart without finding one, 


than any thing else. We have no right to consider our- 
selves a wind and woman an ocean, to be stirred up and 
set in commotion whenever we are pleased to cdme sigh- 
ing along; but we have some reason to liken her to a sea, 
moved by some myste¥ious and inconstant wind to make 
sad shipwreck of soimé honest heart that has ventured 
out upon their smiling favor. A peculiar, qualmish, chill- 
ing sensation is conrmunicated-to the ardent heart of a 
youth when the pretty lips that have just been wreathed 
up in a bewitching smile utter some cruél jest at his ex- 
pense, and the soft hand that he has just been pressing 
waves his departure. The poor fellow certainly deserves 
some pity; but he must learn rot to attempt to overleap 
the commonplace levels of life at one bound by the aid 
of a hollow reed. ; 

“A good-humored friend of mine, who had often been 
jilted, used to.console himself with saying that a fire was 
bright and sparkling, and did it not burn when we thrust 
our finger in? Even wise men might be persuaded that 
they might be bound and thrown in to their advantage. 
A benighted world will doubtless repudiate this simile of 
my friend, but many will confess a wife frequently makes 
the house too hot forone. I donot intend to quarrel with 
the sentiment that ‘a good wife is the best gift ef God,’ 
but I would humbly suggest that a good wife, like pearls, 
derives her great value from her rarity. It has never 
been so great a mystery to me that men should praise 
and swallow this sparkling glass of Champagne, a wo- 
man, as that any should be found possessed of sufficient 
strength of mind to resist the temptation. 

‘*T have always wondered at the spirit of prophecy 
that must have inspired the first man, when his mate 
stood before him in all her blooming beauty, to eall her 
wo-man. She was indeed a woe to man—the Eve of his 
Paradisiacal day. Such was the first woman; and what is 
she now? A barrel of gunpowder that Hymen’s torch is 
sure to explode. She has been called an angel without 
wings. I say she is the wings without the angel—the 
wings that are ever ready to help a man fly into a pas- 
sion. I have studied the character of woman in all its 
aspects, and she is indeed a ‘mystery,’ yea, an anomaly 
in creation. I don't know that there is another thing on 
earth but is of some benefit; but she is ‘evil, and that 
continually." The most probable conclusion regarding 
her to which I can come is, that she is a man-trap sect by 
the devil to make poor souls commit suicide. It isa 
device worthy of the Prince of Darkness himself; the 
bait is so temptingly laid that the poor feols who can't 
get in are as likely to kill themselves of despair as those 
who are caught, from the insupportable nature of their 
situation.”’ 


_“ The following is the history of the foregoing Essay. 
I obtained it from a fat and merry old tavern-keeper, 
who informed me that it was the production. of a very 
quict young man, who, with his wife, a pale-faoed, fiery- 
eyed, and extremely nervous lady, boarded with him a 
short time. One evening the inmates of the inn were 
startled by a terrible uproar in the quiet gentleman's and 
nervous lady's room. The landlord instantly repaired to 
the spot, and found the noise was caused by the lady, 
who was giving her husband a terrible shaking. She 


- had torn off his coat-collar and both his ears, and was 


then with one hand hold of his nose and the other in his 
mouth, pulling, dragging, and tearing this way and that, 
like a very fury. Our host attempted to interfere, but 
was instantly knocked down and trodden under foot by 
the two belligerents. When he recovered his conscious- 
ness the very flesh was completely shaken from both of 
them; but her skeleton was stilfshaking his; every bone 
was in play; and it was two days before they could be 


- sufficiently quieted to be buried. Soon after this the fa- 


mous spiritual rappings were first heard, and our host 
could never be made to acknowledge any other cause for 
them than this woman's rage. He always insisted that 
she was shaking her husband's bones in the other world. 
The only cause for this terrible fray that could be sur- 
mised was the preceding Essay, which was found on the 
table, rumpled and torn by the lady before she had 
turned to finish her rage upon its unfortunate author. 
My wife remarks that it served him right.” 


FESTUS. 
Somesopy in Alleghany, Pennsylvania, writes 
to know something about the author of Festus” — 


| Mr. Philip James Bailey—saying, ‘‘I am an ad- 


mirer of the poetry in ‘ Festus ;’ the irreverent bom- 
bast and the attempted profundities of portions of 
that remarkable production can not be called po- 
etry.” 

Well, there are poems and poems. Parts of 
Festus” seem’ irreverent and shallow to the 
Lounger’s correspondent; while to the Lounger 
himself the shallowest and most blasphemous poem 
in the language is Mr. Robert Pollok’s ‘‘ Course of 
Time ;’’ a poem generally held in fair repute, and 


author of “‘ Festus.” 


not forbidden to youth. The truth is, that it is 
just as foolish to decry ‘‘ Festus” and extol ‘‘ The 
Course of Time,” which is a very favorite fashion, 
as it is te denounce “Tom Jones” and devour 
Paul Clifford.” 
There is very little to say personally about the 
His name is Philip James 
Bailey, son of the proprietor of the Nottingham 
Mercury, in England, and he was born in 1816. In 
1839 he published ‘“ Festus,” and some years after- 
ward ‘‘The Angel World ;” and in 1855, “‘ The 
Mystic,” which sets out thus: Be 
** Who holds not life more yearful than the hours 
Since first into this world he wept his way, | 
Erreth much, may be ;” 
and continues even ‘‘ more so,” as the jeerer saith. 
Mr. Bailey is at the bar, but never practiced, and 
now receives a pension of £20 a year from the En- 
glish Government. | 


— 


THE HOGEsS. | 
THE Lounger’s efforts to arouse that large class 


of his fellow-citizens, the Hogs, to a sense of de- 
cency, are rewarded by the smiles of the Muses. 
Let us not weary of well-doing. Let us all con- 
tinue to make a great effort to extort a ‘‘ Thank 
you!” out of the female mouth when a seat is sur- 
rendered, and to shame the male who occupies two 
seats when he has paid for but one, and while oth- 
er passengers are standing, seatless, in the aisles. 
So long, therefore, as any are seatless, | 

**Once more unto the br2ach, good friends, once more !" 


A delicate hand sends us a poem to help on the 
happy day. 
THE HOGESS. 
We reach another station, 
The car is full of men, 
When lo! a lady enters 
About as big as ten. 


Without a single murmur 
We rise upon our feet, 
And each politely proffers 

To give her up his seat. 


But with majestic motion, ; 
As if't belonged to her, 

She sinks upon my cushion 
Without Thank yeu, Sir!” 


Now, by the great Eternal!’* 
If it should ever hap 
~” That I must seat another, 
Til hold her in my lap! 


THE LOUNGER’S LETTER-BOX. 
—Mr. Ricuarp Ticut Grip writes from Péarl 
Street that he is not quite sure whether he should 
say Mr. or Miss Lounger, ‘‘ so soft as you seem to 
be,” and complains of ladies who come to his office 
to beg. He begs them to stay away. 


**T am bored to death with these charity-mongers. 
One woman—I‘ll not call her a lady, for no lady has any 
business out of her husband's drawing-room and carriage 
(I keep my carriage)—had tho brass to come to me the 
other day—I am telling the truth, ‘pon honor—and ask 
me to subscribe to a Mag’alen Asylum!!! Wasn't that 
rich? And she didn’t blush too! but looked as innocent 
and smiling as a young dove. But I gave her her an- 
swer. I chuckled over it the whole afternoon. ‘* Mad- 
am,’ says I, ‘I believe the State supports the Prisons. I 
have not heard that it has become insolvent, and I hold 
some of its bonds.* You should have seen the curl on 
her lip when she got my answer. ‘Good-day, Sir,’ she 
said; ‘I do indeed pity you.’ Ah ha! wasn't that rich? 
Why I made a cool thoueand that very morning by a 
speculation in pork, and she said she pitied me! !"" 


“ 

* Dear LounGER,— When I was much younger than I 
am now and going to school, there came a great event 
in child-life. I was to be promoted to enter a higher 
department. Now I was very thoughtful because of the 
new master I must go to, and considered me how that I 
might please and gain his esteem; so I decided I would 
talk very nicely, which I did; but the larger scholars 
laughed at me, and I observed even the master smiled. 
I returned to my home that evening and was very sad; 
60 much so, that they spoke to me of it, and I told them 
that I had been to school only once, and the teacher had 
reproved me. ThenI turned away from them and cried. 


| But I am not going to cry this time, notwithstanding 


that the Lounger has blown out in this way, neither will 
I be angry, for kind words have turned my wrath away. 
But you are aware, dear Lounger, that I am much 
younger than you, and young persons are sometimes 
very enthusiastic; you will observe also that I have 
been practicing in a school which gives me a canvas 
full of subject and a pallet of strong and brilliant colors. 
Now I will lay aside my gaudy pallet, wash my brushes, 
and take up the softegray tints of the Lounger School, 
and with time and practice, trust I may be enabled to 
paint, occasionally, a pleasing, simple picture. Before 
parting with my Lounging friend, however, 1 will quote 
a passage from one of the poets whose productions I've 
been reading since entering the new school, wherein I 
am persuaded there is some simplicity. He says: 
** ‘Tf you find your task is hard, 
Try, try again; 
Time will bring you your reward, 
Try, try again ; 
All that other folks can do, 
Why with patience, why not you? 
Only keep the rule in view, 
Try, try again.'*’ 
V. pz V. 
—There was an old gentleman, V. pE V., who 
had many young friends, and who loved them all. 
They constantly brought new ones into the old 
gentleman’s circle, and if he noticed that the new 
friend thought he knew any thing especially well, 
he gave him very earnest advice upon that point. 
Generally the youths were wrathy, and ‘ hoped 
if they wanted instruction it was. not upon that 
subject.” But whenever any ene of them listened 
attentively and confessed that there might be 
something in what the old man said, he smiled 
and answered, ‘‘My dear, that may or may not 
be; but you’ll come to something because you can 
take advice.” 


—Lovwncer, Jun., writes from Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, to ‘‘ strengthen the hands” of the Loungerin 


- speaking of Thackeray’s Washington, and another 


friend, J. B. K., also from Tennessee, writes about 
the same matter. For the present, however, there 
seems to be nothing farther to say upon the sub- 


ject. But there is certainly something exquisite- 

ly ludicrous in the objections that have been made 

to the portrait, if we except the dueling. Let it 
himself 


rest. Thackeray can take good care of and 
his heroes and his critics. 


—NELLIE writes from the “City of Hogs,” as 
she says some profane poet calls Cincinnati, and 
incloses also, as a quotation from the same source, 
the following lines: 


** Though fine in their jigs 
Are the Boston pigs, 
And the Philadelphia porkers ; . 
The Ohio swine 
Are far more divine 
Than even the big New Yorkera."” 


—ENNA LInDEN’s “‘ bunch of wild flowers’’ is 
sweet, but hardly enough so to ask the public to 
smell them. 


—Mr. Artuur Horerct is emboldened by 
Mr. Tom Desperate’s success in laying his com- 
plaint before the public to hope he may be heard 
in praise of his Dulcinea, his Leonore. But he 
must remember that contentment is not piquant. 
People are glad to know you are happy—spite of 
the witty Frenchman—but they don’t want to 
hear about it. There is one picture in his letter 
which is worth hanging in the chambers of refec- 
tion to which all young ladies retire at this Lenten 
season : 


‘*The other day, as I was walking in the upper part 
of the city—a violent headaché preventing my attend- 
ance at business—I was attracted by the singing of chil- 
dren into a school-room. It was a pleasant sight, Mr. 
Lounger, a hundred little ones snatched from vice and 
misery, having their feet clad, their hunger satisfied, and 
their voices trained—now when they can be trained—to 
sweetness and purity. As I looked around me with de- 
lighted eyes—though I felt that I, whose life had been so 
fruitless, had no right to stand in the presence of these 
‘ angels of mercy, whose daily life is ‘a sermon on the 
mount'—I was surprised to see Leonore seated in a cor- 
ner, with a dozen of little ones clustered affectionately 
arouud her, while one, a delicate little creature, was seat- 
ed on her knee. What a world of kindness, of sympa- 
thy, of Christian charity, beamed from her sweet eyes, 
falling on the faces of the happy children, which reflect- 
ed brightly its saintly light! I never felt so strongly be- 
fore how utterly unworthy I was of her. The shadows of 
my past life never looked so dark as then. MayI be 
able to keep the vow I then silently and solemnly 
made!"’ 


‘* My three-year-old bull ‘ Bonaparte’ was brought up 
a pet, for his unsurpassed comeliness, being dressed in a 
remarkable garb of a suit almost white, bordering on a 
pale cream. Ile was devoid of any vicious or bully pro- 
pensities, but as busyin mischief as a monkey. Hissize 
at the time of this occurrence was medium, weighing 
about 1200 pounds. I had frequently found my gentle- 
man up in the second story of my carriage-house and 
horse-stable, which was accessible by a stairway, very 
steep, two and a half fect wide, and fourteen feet from 
the ground, which he would travel up and down with as 
much ease as a large dog would; in fact, he had a pro- 
pensity to climbing. 

‘‘But I was dumfounded one morning when I came 
into the barn-yard and found Boney mounted in a large, 
old-fashioned spring-wagon, which was unusually high 
from the ground, the top of the box a very little short of 
six feet; the tail-board was up, and there he stood com- 
posedly, and busy eating some loose corn, as we had been 
hauling corn from the field the day before. My Irish- 
man appeared to be about his usual work, taking no no- 
tice of Boney any more than if he had been in hie stall. 
But upon questioning Pat closely, I found that Boney 
had spent the night in a corn-crib, before which the 
wagon was backed, and, as was usually the case on such 
occasions, Boney expected some of his deserts, which Pat 
was never loth to administer with a pitchfork. So Bo- 
ney's business was to make bis escape in the shortest 
possible way and time, and being in a great hurry when 
Pat, whom he had been waiting for, made his appear- 
ance, he sprang by him, and as the wagon occupied most 
of the door-way, he jumped into it; when his roguish 
enemy shut up the tail-board, and wheeled my gentle- 
man into the middle of the yard, in durance, to await a 
deliberate decision which was to award him his punish- 
ment. Boney, after surveying and learning the state of 
things, like a true philosopher improved the intervening 
moments to enjoy the balance of the corn. When I came 
on the ground, I did not notice Pat following behind with 
pitchfork in hand,-which fact Boney construed into an 
intent to exeeute the penalty, when, in his bold manner, 
he Icaped from the wagon and made a hasty escape. 

** A fact in the experience of your devoted friend, 

“A Lone Istanp 


—LILLy lives ‘‘out of the world into Canada.” 
But the cold of Canada does not get into her heart, 
and she sings this little song under the Lounger’s 
window : 

To Mr. Louncer: 
“TI wish I were a little bird 
That could face wild wintry weather, 
I know where I would fly just now, 
And wait and watch together. 


“Td fly, with all my little might, 

Straight off to your great city, 

And light upon your window-sill, 
And sing my sweetest ditty. 


** And then, when you would tur around 
To spy the saucy stranger, 
I'd take a aly peep in your face— 
This prying little ranger. 
*- And when I'd looked about enough, 
Back to my forest dwelling 
I'd fly, and to my woodland mates 
Such tales as I'd be telling!" 


—X. Y. Z. inquires, from Ridgely, Missouri, 
‘‘ Why do forty feet of round timber, or fifty feet 
of hewn timber, make a ton?” Upon this grave 
question the Lounger, properly distrusting his own 
skill in the matter, has taken the ablest advice, 
and the result he is most happy to impart to his 
correspondent. The éon in question is not a mat- 
ter of weight, but of measurement, as in the tonnage 
of ships. A ton measurement is always forty cubic. 
feet, and you can get, of course, more.of hewn than 
of round timber into the same space, because the 
hewn stows closer thanthe round. This has a very 
wise sound, and the Lounger humbly hopes it 


satisfy the intelligent curiosity of his: correspon 
ent. 
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TRAVEL NOTES IN BIBLE LANDS. 
No. XXIX. | 


Hoisting in the Horses.—The Sea of Cilicia and Pam- 
phylia.—Harbor of Rhodes.—Street of the Knights. — 
Turkish Ladies. —Steenburger's Gallantry again gets 
him into Trouble.—The Isles of Greece.—Samos.— 

Scio.—Approach to Smyrna.—A Beef-steak at Salvo's. 


- Tue process of hoisting in the horses was safely 
accomplished, though with no little difficulty, for 
the wind was fresh from the south, and a heavy 
sea was rolling in toward Mersina. Our good an- 
imals, however, have by this time become accus- 
tomed to the thing, and were not so astonished as 
might be expected at finding themselves swinging 
in a box bettveen wind and water. | 

Under ordinary circumstances we should have 
- found it much better to leave our horses at this 
point, and trust to purchasing others in Smyrna; 
but I had too strong an attachment to my desert 
bird to be willing to part with her while I was in 
~ the East, and the additional expense of carrying 
her with me from place to place was nothing when 
compared with the entire confidence I had in the 
horse, and in my being able with her to do what- 
ever I wished. In going to Smyrna, with the idea 
of visiting the sites of the Seven Churches, and ex- 
ploring the interior of Asia Minor, I wished to be 
perfectly certain that I could do a day’s travel in 
any given direction; and I know the ability of this 
animal quite as well as you know the power of a 
steamer or the speed of a railway train. 
Sir Charles sold his horses at Mersina, determ- 
ining to buy again at Smyrna. John Steenburger 
retained his own good steed; and we took them in 


set, and went all night rolling along the coast to 
the westward. 

In the morning we were in the broad strait be- 
tween Cyprus and the main land, which is the Sea 
of Cilicia and Pamphylia, through which Paul so 
frequently sailed. Both coasts were at times dim- 
ly visible; but, for the most part, we saw only the 
northern shore, and we discussed, as well as we 
were able, the probable names of the headlands 
and bays that here and there opened’on our view. 
The second day, or after the second night, we woke 
and were on deck early. The morning was deli- 
cious beyond description. The sky was golden and 
pure, the air balmy and soft — neither too hot nor 
tooceld. We were running rapidly up to a coast 
that was rising out of the misty distance before us, 
and at length, about nine o’clock, were in the har- 


of all sorts and sizes. 
Twenty of the third-class passengers chartered 
; one boat to take them ashore. That you may have 
: : an idea of the prices paid in these parts of the world, 
I give you the charter price of this boat, which car- 
ried twenty vagabonds about a fourth ofa mile. It 
was just two paras per passenger—a little less than 
half a cent! 
The harbor of Rhodes is one of the most stately 
» © places in the world to one who loves the memory 
of old glories. That harbor where the Colossus 
once stood is long since filled up with sand. ‘The 
spot pointed ouf as the entrance which he once be- 
strode is dry earth now, nor does it look asif Greek 
galley ever could have sailed there. But the har- 
bor of the Knights of Saint John, with its tottering 
towers and grand old bastions, is here, and no trav- 


together in the afternoon, got away just before sun-. 


bor of Rhodes, surrounded by a fleet of shore-boats- 


eler enters it without a thrill of pleasure not un- 
mingled with pain. The city is one vast fortifica- 
tion, sadly decayed and ruinous now, but a splen- 
did relic. The landing-place is crowded with 
Smyrniote boatmen, Greek sponge dealers, Arabs 
of various descriptions, and the usual Levant crowd 
that I have so frequently described. From the 
landing-place, by a little winding passage through 
the fortifications, the stranger enters the street of 
the Knights, a mournful silent street, leading up 
a steep hill to an archway at the top, where stood 


et 


| 
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We strolled all day among the cemeteries around 
the city. You of course know all about the terri- 
ble explosion of last year which demolished the old 
church and nearly demolished Rhodes. Between 
the gunpowder and the earthquake the city came 
well-nigh being wiped out of existence. 

I have no personal incidents to record of this 
stop. We simply walked around as very respect- 
able travelers should do, and we behaved ourselves 
in approved Eastern style. Had we been there 
a day longer we might have scraped an acquaint- 


‘ 
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AN ARAB CAMP. 


till last year the grand old'Cathedral of Saint John. 
Grass grows among the stones of the pavement, 
and wall-flowers hang from the desolate-looking 
houses. These houses are small but some of them 
very beautiful. They were the habitations of brave 
men of a brave order. The armorial bearings of 
some of them are yet on the fronts of the houses, 
whose architectural beauty is, to our eyes, most 
delicious after our long wanderings among Eastern 
blank walls. Never was city so surrounded by 
graves as Rhodes. It would seem as if all the 
Greek and Latin and Turkish dead of all the cen- 
turies lay in separate graves around the walls. 


ance with some of the inhabitants, but eight hours 
was hardly enough time to see the city and the 
people both, and at five we were away from the 
harbor and again on our voyage. _ 

On the steamer, after we left Rhodes, was quite 
a crowd of Turkish gentlemen and ladies. ‘That 
is to say, there were four or five of the former, and 
fifteen or-twenty of the latter. Miss Grandison 
had up to this time occupied the ladies’ cabin of 
the ship alone; but this ‘addition made it intolera- 
ble for her, and, by a special arrangement with the 
otlicers, we secured a sort of tent on deck—that is 
to say, a division of the canvas covering, which we 


subdivided into two rooms—and that night, along 
the’ coast of Samos, we slept again as we were ac- 
customed to sleep under canvas, and enjoyed the 
rush of the sea and the breath of the wind. 

For now we were in musical seas. Every sound 
of this water was full of old melody, full of ancient 
song. One was tempted to plunge over into it, so 
deep and divine was its blue beauty. This was 
the Holy Sea, this the first of seas, this the sea of 
the Isles of Greece. ‘The water that dashed around 
us had washed the shores of Samothrace and 
Tenedos, and Lesbos and Scio and Patmos—had 
dashed itself in white foam against the base of 
‘‘Sunium’s marble stgep’—had rushed rejoicing 
down by the Cyanean Symplegades, through the 
Propontis, by the coasts of Troy, and was at last 
ready to join the Ionian bride of Venice. 

I tell you frankly it shakes a man’s stolidity to 
find himself in the Grecian Archipelago. It wakes 
him up, and if he has any old Greek in him it 
brings it out. 

If he hasn’t that, then he usually spouts Byron, 
especially if he happen to have one of Murray’s 
Red-books with him, which gives the proper quo- 
tation at the proper place. ~ 

The next morning was of the dirty sort. We 
had a head-sea, and the Turkish ladies were roll- 
ing about deck in various stages of sea-sickness. 
It was utterly vain to keep out of their way. When 
you least expected it down would come three hun- 
dred weight of femality and silk before the wind, 
and bring up against you with an exclamation of 
horror, and you involuntarily threw your arms 
around her, and then came a sea-sick Turk to 
‘‘ pitch into you”’ for daring to clasp his property 
in your infidel grasp. We had the prettiest little 
row, growing out. of an affair of this sort, that I 
have ever seen. John Steenburger was standing 
at the weather-rail looking at Scio. Miss Grandi- 
son was by his side, and they were chatting gayly 
enough, when a Georgian girl, wholly oblivious of 
decorum, dashed across to the rail directly between 
the two, threw back her yasmak (or vail), and 


exhibited not only her face but the bottom of her 


throat — yea, the very depths of her stomach, to 
the astonished vision of the two Franks. After 
one or two vain efforts to bring something out of 
those depths which seemed to trouble her, she sank 
back suddenly, and fell on the deck in a dead 
faint. 

John seized her instantly and carried her across 
the deck to a settee, where he had hardly deposit- 
ed her when her indignant lord rushed on my friend 
with drawn sword in his hand, and I verily believe’ 
would have made an end of my long Virginian 
then and there, but for a sudden leap which the 
latter made over the settee and sick lady, thus 
avoiding the blow and giving himself time to re- 
flect, if he needed it. 

But John is not the man to reflect. He only 
touched the deck, seized a stool that was occupied 
by a Greek merchant from Smyrna, jerked it out 
from under the astonished shop-keeper, and aimed 
it at the head of his assailant. It flew like a can- 
non-ball; but the Turk dodged and the stool went 
overboard, passing within a foot of my head, where 
I stood at the lee-rail looking at Scio.- 

I turned in time to see the Greek seizing John, 
and the Turk advancing, Nothing was left for 
me but to collar the Turk ; and, as he had no col- 
lar, I throttled him. So we went down on deck 


together, and at the same moment John and the 
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Greek pitched into the weather-scuppers, out of 
which they rolled as the ship went down again. 


We polished those two gentlemen off in very quick 
order; and all the while Miss Grandison stood 
shouting with laughter, and holding in her hand 
the sword of the Turk, which had escaped his grasp 


as he fell. Peace was restored in a few minutes, 


and our enemies were really too sea-sick to enter- 


tain or renew their enmity. 


That night we ran down the Gulf of Smyrna, and 
as the clock ought to have struck twelve, if there 


had been a clock in any of the minarets of the city, 
we let go an anchor just at the moment that we 
smashed a Greek ship down to the very water’s 
edge. Infact the anchoring was an afterthought ; 
but I make no doubt, when the matter comes to be 
‘settled between the Greek and the French consul 
in the port, it will appear that both ships were at 
anchor ten minutes before the collision took place. 
Next morning, beautiful exceedingly, Smyrna 
lay before us. I know no city whose appearance 
from the water is more picturesque and striking. 
We were more than a mile from the city. I know 
not what possessed the captain to anchor there, un- 
less it was the collision aforenamed. | 
Before breakfasting we hastened into a shore- 
boat and pulled away for the city. You can hard- 
ly imagine the anxiety of one who has been for a 


few days on a Mediterranean steamer to get on, 


shore and eat a respectable meal. Ihad been in 
Smyrna before. I remembered that, on the very 
water’s edge, there was a little-shop, kept by one 
Salvo, who supplied American and English ship- 
masters with provisions, and who could make a 
good cup of coffee and cook an egg just to the point 
of deliciousness. We pulled up to the little land- 
ing-place in the rear of his house, and took posses- 


“ sion forthwith of his little breezy room. 


‘* What have you?” 

‘+ Beef-steak—if it would suit.” 

‘* Beef-steak! Ye gods, it is seven—eight—ten 
—months since I have seen the article of beef!” — 

How we did breakfast! Sir Charles, who came 
ashore after us, found the second steak nearly gone 
and ordered a third, and we helped him finish that, 
and then we sallied out to the Hotel of the Two 
Augustuses—two French brothers of a few years 


ago who have left their names on their hotel, which . 


is abominably kept, at exorbitant prices, but in 
which we are at present located, one of the Augus- 
tes being the present landlord. 


THE APPROACH TO CANTON. 


THE city of Canton, whose bombardment by the 
English and French troops has been announced, 
lies upon the north bank of the Pearl, or Choo- 
Keang River, some seventy miles from the sea. 
The river is one difficult of navigation, and large 
vessels of war do not generally find their way above 
the Bocca Tigris, or Bogue, which is properly its 
entrance. Here are some rude Chinese forts, and 
just above these, in a narrow passage, the Chinese, 
during the English opium war, sunk a number of 
large junks, with a view to preventing the passage 
upward of the English devils. The wrecks were 


blown to pieces shortly afterward, and the pas- 
sage made sufficiently deep for vessels of moderate 
draught; but the rapid current had already accu- 
mulated a bar sufficient to prevent the passage of 


first-class vessels. Merchant 
ships commonly anchor opposite 
Whampoa Island, fifteen imiles 
below the city of Canton. Our 
plan shows the devious course 
of the river, which forms, be- 
tween Whampoa and Canton 
and opposite the city, a number 
of islands, on whose fertile soil 
great quantities of rice and veg- 
etables are grown. Canton 
Proper is surrounded by a wall, 
said to be sixty feet high, and 
a deep ditch; the wall also, | 
in several places, defended by 
guns. ° When the English and 
French ‘‘devils’’ have crossed 
this ditch and scaled this wall, 
they will, it is supposed, have 
to contend with an infuriated 
crowd of low-class Chinese, who 
will form another and rather 
stubborn wall between the afore- 
said foreign devils and his Ex- 
cellency Governor Yeh—whose 
portrait, by a Chinese artist, is 
given on this page. 

Governor Yeh, some time fa- 
mous for his obstinate diplo- 
matic resistahce to Barbarian 
aggression, is a mandarin of the 
highest rank, a cultivated man 
—from a Chinese point of view 
—and a most faithful servant 
ofythe Celestial brother of ‘the 
sun, moon, and stars. In China 
all political offices are held by 
literary men, and all preferment 
in the State is for literary ex- 
cellence. Whether Yeh’s pre- 
eminence is as novelist, essay- 
ist, or pamphleteer, contempo- 
rary history does not inform us. 
Sure it is, that he was once a 
poor boy, much given to read- 
ing, and, it is to be supposed, 
regarded by his Celestial par- 
ents as incorrigibly idle. Hav- 
ing applied himself diligently 
to the studies prescribed in the 
Imperial course, he was, when . 
twenty-three, ready to pass an 
examination. But, unfortu- 
nately, he could not raise suffi- 
cient money to bribe the judges 
toa hearing. So he was forced 
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taking the name and place of » wealthy young 
idler, who desired a certificate v. ithout the trouble 


of cramming for it ; a mode of swindling the State, , 


openly and shamelessly practiced in China, where 
the theory of life is wise as it is odd, but the prac- 
tice has long since degenerated. 

With the sum which the future Goverffor of 
Quang-tong gained by this means he emigrated to 
another province, and at the succeeding session of 
the Imperial Examiners, having duly blinded those 
worthy men to his poverty, he succeeded in aston- 
ishing them by his thorough scholarship. Wheth- 


“an, 


« ity 


gued with them, implored them to peace, and done 
all he could to restrain the fury of the lion-hearted 
soldiers of the Celestial Emperor, and save the 
worthless lives of the wretched foreign devils—is 
it not written in the dispatches of Yeh to his Im- 
perial master—and has it not been printed in Har- 
Weekly ? 

The population of Canton is reckoned at about 
400,000, while it is calculated that 60,000 persons 
live in the boats and schamps, and about 200,000 
in the immediate vicinity. The number of Euro- 
peans settled here is about 200. The goods in the 


GOVERNOR YEH.—[FROM A PORTRAIT BY A CHINESE ARTIST. ] 


er it was a political squib or a satirical novel which 
first attracted the Imperial attention to poor Yeh 
we are not told. Certain it is that, instead of be- 
coming one of the class of well-educated, shiftless 
Bohemians common in the Chinese cities — and 
whose counterparts are not unknown even in our 
own country—he shortly obtained office—and of- 


fice in China means wealth, more or less honestly | 


gotten. 

Having proven himself one of the Emperor’s 
most trusty adherents, Yeh was, on the breaking 
out of the rebellion, made Governor of the popu- 
lous province of Quang-tong. How he has here 


held parley with the Barbarians — how he has ar- 


shops are exposed for sale either in large open box- 
es or on tables, behind which the shop-keepers sit 
and work. In the corner of the shop a narrow stair- 
case leads up into the dwelling-house above. Here, 
as in Turkish towns, the same regulation is ob- 
served of each trade or calling having its especial 
street—in one nothing but crockery and glass is to 
be seen, in another silks, and so on. In the phy- 
sicians’ street are situated all the apothecaries’ 
shops as well, the two professions being united in 
one and the same person. The provisions, which 
are very tastily arranged, have also their separate 
streets. Between the houses are frequently small 
temples, not differing the least, however, in style 


from the surrounding buildings. The gods, too, ; 
merely occupy the ground-floor, the upper stories 
being inhabited by simple mortals, 


LITERARY. 


From G. P. Putnam & Co. we Lave received 
a work entitled Tur Application oF ArT To 
MANUFACTURES, by George C. Mason, which we 
were at first disposed to pass by as a book of the 
manufactured” sort, but which on examination 
we find to be of unusual value. It is a very thor- 
ough account of art-manufactures, and we suppose 
there is no one who will not find instruction and 
interest in reading hew bronze statues are cast, 
how gilding is placed on metallic ornaments, how 
porcelain is made and painted, how iron, steel, 
terra cotta, plaster, china, silver, and all the met- 
als and earths are turned by the hands of workmen 
into the graceful, beautiful, and magnificent works 
which cover our tables, or ornament our public 
squares. The accounts of the process of making 
porcelain:alone are worth all the price of the vol- 
ume, and the illustrations, of which there are a 
large number, although not new, add much to its 
value. We are always glad to commend a work 
of permanent value united to intrinsic interest like 
this before us. 

A. S. Barnes & Co., who are indefatigable in 
publishing school books, have issued the First 
Book Ok NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND AsTRON- 
omy, by Professor Norton, of Yale College. The 
names of the author and publishers are sufficient 
to direct the attention of teachers to this element- 
ary work. Barnes & Co. also publish Tue Littie 
SINGER, OR PrimARy ScHoou Vocatist, by 
George Henry Curtis, which contains glees and 
songs as well as an oratorio for the young. 

The Third and (for the present) last volume of 
GIESELER’s CuurcH History, edited by Profess- 
or Henry B. Smith, of New York, now makes its 
appearance, published by Harper & Brothers: 

We have heretofore spoken of the peculiar value 
of this work to theological and other students. It 
is exhaustive as a book of reference. It is a mine 
of authorities and condensed extracts. The amount 
of labor devoted to its preparation by the author 
and the American editor has been enormous. In- 
stead of being the work of one or two men this 
mass of authorities would seem to be the result of 
the studies of a body of the clergy. | 

The character of the work is of course known to 
all theologians. It is eminently evangelical in 
tone, while of its orthodoxy there is no question- 
To a clergyman who dces not possess a large li- 
brary we should suppose this work would be the 
equivalent of a pile of old Fathers’ and other works. 
Many volumes are condensed into the foot notes 


of these pages, and every line of history has its 


authorities, and all the authorities, not only re- 
ferred to by line, page, and edition, but in most 
instances quoted in full.or succinctly stated. The 
work will, of course, be adopted largely as a text- 
book in seminaries, and perhaps in colleges, where 


| its worth will be found to be vastly greater than 


any extant Church History. 

Harper & Brothers publish Tuz Works oF 
Tacitus, the Oxford translation, revised, with 
notes. Without reference to the value which this 
new and thorough edition of Tacitus will have to 

students who use translations 
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judiciously, we may especially 
commend it to the general read- 
er as an agreeable companion. 
We know of nothing more re- 
freshing, in these days of new 
books, than it is to take up one 
of the old writers. Tacitus is 
particularly readable. His style 
is easy and winning, and is well 
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preserved in this translation. 
We. have heretofore remarked 
on the use of translations by 
students in school. We believe 


who uses it with care and judg- 
ment will be benefited by it, and 
that the boy who uses it as a 
substitute for study and labor 
will not be apt to gain much 
from his ordinary studies with- 
out it. Every school library 
should contain this entire series 
of classical works issued by 
Harper & Brothers. 

An ENGLISH GRAMMAR, OF 
rather, an elementary work oa 
the English Language, by Pro- 
fessor William C. Fowler, is a 
valuable contribution to the 
school books of the day, and will 
probably take precedence of all 
other grammars. It is an ad- 
mirable work, philosophical in 

plan, and clear and definite in 
arrangement. As a book to 
teach the English language, its 
history, development, theory, 
and use, we know of none equal 
to it, and we recommend it to 
the examination of teachers and 
others interested in this class of 
works. It is a new plan, in 
teaching grammar, to teach the 
derivation of the Janguage we 
speak, but the plan is certainly 
most excellent and commenda- 
ble. 12mo. Harper & Brothers. 

The present number in the 

household Waverley. series of 


BOARD WENT UP THE RIVER 
9™ DECEMBER 


WITH ROYAL MARINES ON 


Ticknor & Fields is Tur Pt- 
CHUENPEE J? RATE. The illustrations of this 
number are particularly good, 


especially the, visit of Norna to 
Minna and Brenda. ‘The series 
sustains its high reputation for 
simple elegance and beauty. 
Grave-yard poetry is often 
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curious and interesting. We know of one cem- 
etery in which the stones form a published volume 
of poetry of all kinds by one person. We are re- 
minded of this by a pleasant little pamphlet con- 
taining a poem on the new cemetery at Bristol, 
Rhode Island, which has been laid out with much 
taste, and which is well celebrated in these lines. 
The cemetery itself is a memorial of the late Levi 


de Wolf, one of the excellent fathers who has gone 


to his reward. : 
Carter & Brothers publish another of Dr. Mac- 
duff’s admirable and delightfal volumes, Memo- 


ries oF GENNESARET, in which, with his well-_ 


known grace and delicacy, he recalls the scenes in 
the life ¢f Christ which are located on the shores 
of that lake of lakes. There, indeed, occurred more 
of the incidents in His life on earth than ordinary 
readers of the Bible are apt to remember.. Mount 
Hermon looks down on it from the north, Tabor 
from the west, Gilboa from the southwest, and 
Lebanon from the northwest. Nazareth is near it. 


Nain is yet nearer. Capernaum and Bethsaida 


were on its shores. ‘The lake is there yet, but 
around it linger only these holy memories to sanc- 
tify it. Lonesome, solitary, and beautiful, it is of 
all lakes thé most holy, and its associations the 
most thrilling. Few readers will fail to appre- 
ciate and enjoy this volume. 

Dr. Barclay’s new work on Jerusalem, publish- 
ed by James Challen & Sons, Philadelphia, of 
which we have before spoken favorably, is attract- 
ing the attention of the learned and of all who are 
interested in the Holy Land, and, as we predicted, 
has revived many of the discussions concerning 
the holy places. 

Among: the new works of art which this age has 

, produced we have been most gratified by an ex- 
quisite set of photographs of views in Egypt and 
the Holy Land, now in process of publication in 
London.- We do not know that they are imported 
by any New York house, but they are worth send- 
ing to England for. They are importations of the 
very ruins and hills themselves. 

Much attention has of late been called to the 
East, and ‘in another part of our paper this week 
is advertised an Excursion to the Holy Land, 
which is one of the great things of the day. This 
will afford many who have but brief time to trav- 
el a grand opportunity of seeing spots to which all 
hearts turn with the utmost affection. 

The friends of Dr. Livingstone have had him 
meet them at dinner at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
to receive their farewell. Dr. Livingstone has 
been appointed H. B. M. Consul for Quillimane, 
Senna, and Tete, on the east coast of Africa—an 


official position which will be of important advant- | 


age in carrying out his plans for opening up the 


commerce with the interior from the Zambesi River . 


coasts. The iron steamer in which the expedition 
will ascend the river is to be taken out in pieces on 
board the African packet of next month, and pre- 
pared at Quillimane forthe voyage. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


POLITICAL. 
CONGRESS. 


On Monday, ist March, in the Senate, Senator Hender- 
son, of Texas, qualified and took his seat. Memorials 
were presented from Iowa asking for land for railroad 
purposes. Senator King ee a bill granting the 
Rome Arsenal to the State of New York. Senator Green 
called up the bill for the admission of Kansas, and in 
spite of the opposition of Senators Broderick and Gwyn, 
who claimed priority for the Pacific Railroad Bill, it was 
taken up, and speeches were e by Senators Green 
and Collamer.———In the House, a special committee was 
appointed to report upon the case of Matteson. Resolu- 
tions approving Governor Stevens's course were received 
from Washington Territory. Mr. Sherman presented a 
resolution inquiring whether any moneys had been paid 
to defray the expenses of the Legislature of Kansas. Mr. 
Florence presented a memorial from the marine under- 
writers of Philadelphia against any alteration of the 
Light-house Law. 

On Tuesday, 2d, in the Senate, the House Appropria- 
tion to commute the Sound Dues was Bills were 
introduced by Senator Seward to regulate the carriage of 
passengers in steamships and other vessels; by Senator 
Evans, to amend the Patent Laws: by Senator Houston, 
authorizing the raising of volunteer regiments in Texas. 
Senator Douglas's resolution on Kansas affairs was taken 
up, and the bill for the admission of that State; speeches 
were made by Senators Douglas, Collamer, and Pugh. 
——In the House, after some debate as to the pay of em- 
ployés of the House, the question of the reference of the 
Senate Bill reinstating the naval officers dropped by the 

Retiring Board was taken up, and s hes were made 
by Messrs. Davis, Miles, Chapman, Sherman, and Wil- 
son. No vote was taken. 

On Wednesday, 31 March, Senator Hammond intro- 
duced into the Senate a resolution authorizing the pay- 
ment of the officers and men of Captain Hartstein's ex- 
pedition at the same rate as those of Lieutenant De 
Haven'’s. The Kansas question being taken up, long 
speeches were made by Senators Seward and Thompson. 
——In the House, the resolution authorizing the Presi- 
dent to reverse the action of the Naval Retiring Board 
was passed by 71 majority, after speeches from Messrs. 
Whiteley, Bocock, Winslow, and Seward. 

On Thursday, 4th, in the Senate, Senator Stuart re- 

rted against amending the Bounty Land Act. The 

nsas Bill was then taken up, and s hes were made 
by Senators Hammond and Doolittle. ——In the IHouse, 
Mr. Hoard's resolution to inquire whether or no the Pres- 
ident had used his executive patronage in aid of the Le- 
compton Constitution, and notably in the case of Mr. 
Burns, of Ohio, was taken up; but after speeches by 
Messrs. Hoard, Humphrey Marshall, Burnett, Blair, 
Nichols, and Giddings, the question was tabled by 92 to 
80. Mr. Quitman called up his bill for a regiment of 
mounted volunteers in spoke in favor of it. 

On Friday, Sth (the Benate not being in session), the 
House was engaged all day with the private calendar, 
and adjourned at the close to Monday. 


THE KANSAS COMMITTEE, 

The House Kansas Investigating Committee met on 
Wednesday, 38d.. All the members were present. Gen- 
eral Calhoun sent in a statement, but it was decided that 
it should not be considered as evidence. Mr. Stephens 
read a report expressive of the views of the ty, 
setting forth, with other things, that as the authority 
was legally conferred on the delegates to the Convention 
to frame a Constitution, those who had an opportunity, 
but who declined to vote, were debarred from finding 
fault with the action of the Convention. The report also 
reviews the past positions of Messrs. Douglas, Stanton, 
‘and Walker, maintaining that they are inconsistent 
with their present cour-e. Resolutions were passed with 
the view of obtaining information relative to the census 
and other documentary evidence, which it was agreed 
should accompany the report. A motion was made to 
adjourn until to-morrow night, but it was voted down by 
the usual 8 to 7, when the Committee adjourned sine die. 


- erly belongs to it, bei 


It is understood that the statement of General Calhoun, 
above referred to, avers that at the Janu election for 
members of the Legislature of Kansas, 705) Free-State 
votes were cast, of which 681 were illegal, while the legal 
Democratic vote was 6581; thus giving a nomingl Pro- 
Slavery majority, according to this test, of 153. 

It is said that Senator Toombs will insist upon amend- 
ing the Lecompton Constitution so as to allow the people 
to alter it when they please, which may defeat it in the 
Senate. ; 

THE CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATING COMMIT- 
TEES. 

The correspondent of the Herald says: ‘The Con- 
gressional Investigating Committees now in session, with 
perhaps a single exception, are not accomplishing much. 
There are six at work: 

‘*1: The Fort Snelling Purchase Committce. 

The Tariif Bribery Committee—the Lawrence, 
Stone, and Co. case. 

**3. The Willett’s Point Purchase. 

“4. The Committee on Clerk Cullom's Accounts, 

**5. Committee on the conduct, etc., of the late and 
present Door-keepers. 

‘6. To investigate the present system of public print- 


ing. 
“There is another demanded, I believe, by Mr. Flor- 
ence, of Philadelphia, relative to the c that 


harge that some 
one got $25,000 for aid rendered in the purchase of the 4 


Pennsylvania Bank building for a Post-o 


THE NEW BANKRUPTCY BILL. 

Senator Toombs, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
has given notice of a bill for a general and uniform sys- 
tem of bankruptcy throughout the United States, for the 
protection of creditors, the relief of insolvent debtors, and 
to regulate the commercial intercourse of the citizens of 
different States, including banks and all corporations; it 
will regulate Both voluntary and involuntary bankruptcy, 
and will compel both individuals and corporations to pay 
their debts or become bankrupt under it. There can be 
no more suspension of specie payments bythe banks. It 
will provide with care against all frauds or preferences, 
and compel an honest division of all the en ge ted 
erty among the ereditors. The measure is d y 
popular at Washington. 

| THE TERRITORY OF ARIZONA. 

The Senate Committee on Territories are about to re- 
port a bill for the organization of the Territory of Ari- 
zona. It has been delayed by q difficulty in reference to 
the boundaries—Mr. Mowry, the Arizona delegate, pro- 
posing to connect Arizona with Texas on the east—thus 
including in Arizona the lower Rio Grande, which prop- 
separated from New Mexico 
proper by the Eriiada del Muerto (Dead Man’s Journey), 
a desert of ninety miles. This desert Mr. Mowry claims 
(and he is supported by the views of his constituents), is 
a natural boundary between the two Territories, 


NEWS FROM THB UTAH EXPEDITION. 

Advices have been received from the Utah Expedition 
to 4th January. Colonel Johnston, in his letters to Gen- 
eral Scott, says that no incident of any military import- 
ance has transpired since his last communication, and 
that the troops are in excellent health and spirita. 
expresses fears that he has not sufficient draught ani- 
mals. The greater number of the soldiers who have been 
on the sick list were rendered unfit for duty by being 
frost-bitten. For this reason Colonel Johnston recom- 
mends that each man be supplied w.th a pair of buffalo- 
overshoes. Colonel Johnson calls attentivn to the great 
length of the line of communication to the army, and 
the necessity of providing the means for defending the 
supplies which must be sent forward early in the spring, 
more especially that portion liable to be attacked by the 
Mormons, Colonel Johnston commends highly the field- 
works thrown up around Fort Bridger, and has sent th 
drawing of them to the War Department. . 

Colonel Cook, writing from Henry's Fork on the 3ist 
of December, says, that he found littie grass and shelter 
at that place. The weather was moderating, and he had 
no doubt he would be able to remain there six weeks. 


- REOPENING OF THE SLAVE-TRADE IN THE 
SOUTH. 

The New Orleans Delta has a singular article, in which 
it says that **‘ Southerners have taken into their own 
hand the law, and opened the African slave-trade with 
the South; that Africans are now imported into Missis- 
sippi and other sea-shore States; that in Mississippi there 
is a market for African blaves, and that on plantations in 
that great and intrepid State negroes recently imported 
from Africa are at their daily work. The authority on 
which we make this announcement is indisputable. We 
even have advices that, in Mississippi, Henry Hughes 
and some of his party now privately urge the Labor Im- 
migration movement, not to open the supply of Africans, 
but to legitimate, moralize, regulate, and equalize the 
supply already opened and impossible to be closed. We 
have some further details. Some negroes are disembark- 
ed on the Atlantic coast, and brought overland to the 


Mississippi cotton fields; but the Mississippi sea-coast's © 


peculiar facilities for landing and secreting oes, and 
the conveniences of Pearl River as a channel for distri- 
bution, are not overlooked."' 

The lower branch of the Louisiana Legislature has 
passed a bill authorizing the importation of 2500 frée 
blacks from the coast of Africa, to be indentured for not 
less than fifteen years. - 

_ PERSONAL. 

The long-expected Turkish Rear-Admiral arrived at 
this city in the Zu The Herald describes him asa 
man of “ portly appearance and considerable hauteur in 
his manner. He is a man of about five feet ten inches 
in height, rather stoutly made, with broad shoulders, and 
an intelligent countenance. He has a smooth, pleasing 
face, peculiarly Oriental large dark éyes and round vis- 
age. His cheeks have a tendency to redness, and his 
face is plump. His nose is long, and somewhat of the 
Roman form. His mouth small, and lips thin. On his 
upper lip is a mustache, which appears to have been 
trimmed with much care. His forehead is high, broad, 
and without a wrinkle. His hair, mustache, eyebrows, 
ete., are brown or auburn, and he does not wear his hair 
longer than it is usually worn by Americans, His dress 
is in mo way remarkable. A loose brown frock overcoat 
covers a dark cloth freck coat, inside of which is a brown 
velvet vest and colored shirt. His pants were of black 
cloth, and his boots were rather heavy in material, of the 
kind commonly known asshort boots. Around his neck 
was a muffler of gray woolen cloth, and around his head, 
in Turkish fashion, was a red-and-blue turban. All his 
apparel was of a very fine material; and were it not for 
the turban nothing extraordinary would be about his ap- 


pearance. 
The Grand Jury of the City of Washington have, under 


the law of Congress to punish contempt of the authorit 
of either House, found a presentment John Ww. 
Wolcott, the recusant witness. He has moved for a ha- 
beas corpus, but refuses to disclose. 

On a recent public occasion in Lisbon, at which a great 
many Roman Catholic priests of various nationalities were 
present, Mr. O'Sullivan, our Minister to Portugal, replied 
to an allusion to his country, first in English, then in 
Portuguese, and finally, for the benefit of some who did 
not understand either language, in Latin. 

The Episcopal Recorder says that the health of Bishop 
Alonzo Potter has much improved, and that he intends 
soen to leave for Europe to recruit. 

Rev. Bishop Simpson, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, returned in the Europa from an extended tour 
in Europe. He visited England and Ireland during last 
summer with Rev. Dr. M°Clintock, as delegate to the 
Wesleyan Conferences in those countries; subsequently 
visi the Methodist Missions in France, Germany, and 
Norway; was present at the meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance at Berlin; and traveled, during the winter, in 
Turkey, Palestine, Egypt,and Greece. He was for some 
time dangerously ill, at Beyroot, and has scarcely yet re- 
covered his usual good health. He proceeds, at once, on 
his Conference rounds. It is hoped the Bishop will give 
the results of his travels to the public in book form. 
From his shrewd observation and racy style we may ex- 
pect a volume of unusual value and interest. 

A private letter from Mr. Bryant, dated Naples, Feb- 
ruary 1, and published in the Post, says: ‘‘ The weather 
here has been unusually cold. Night after night ice forms 


in still water, and the ground is frozen hard. This is 
quite a phenomenon in Naples. How the orange-trees 
stand it I can not imagine, but the degree of cold does not 
seem to be quite severe enough to kill them yet. One 
effect of this extreme cold is the prevalence of rheumattc | 
fevers, which are so general that whole families are down 
with them at once. Mrs. Bryant has not escaped, and 


has been confined almost ever since she arrived at Na- - 


les."’ 

Admiral Zerman, whose movements on the west coast 
of Mexico have made him well known, has been in town. 
Hie came from Vera Cruz to New Orleans with President 
Comonfort. ‘The statements in several of the papers that 
he is in this country to obtain men and money for Gen- 
eral Comonfort is entirely incorrect. He is here on no 
such mission. He belongs tothe liberal party of Mexico, 
and hopes for the moral support of the country for that 
more. 

The body of an aged negro named Redman was found 
last week in one of the sub-cellars of the large tenement- 
house, rear of No. 9 Mulberry Street. It was terribly 
mutilated, a portion of the head having been eaten off by 
rats. The deceased, it ap was literally starved to 
death. Notice of the affair was sent to the coroner, and 
an inquest will be held to-day. 

The New Orleans Picayune of the 23d ult. says: ‘* Mr. 
Charles Mackay, the poet-lecturer and editor of the Lon- 
don Jl News, who has for some days past been in 
our city, and has delivered one of his excellent lectures on 
. y and Song’ to a largeand highly-appreciative au- 
dience, left town yesterday for Mobile, where also he is 
to lecture. He was accompanied by Colonel H. Fuller, 
of New York, his friend and traveling companion; and 
our fair co dent, ‘ Belle Brittan,’ we understand, 
has availed herself of their joint escort on this her first 
visit to our sister city over the lake."’ 

The House of Assembly of Nova Scotia has voted an 
address and £100 to purchase a sword to be presented to 


Major-General Sir John Inglis, for his heroic conduct in } 


the defense of Lucknow. Sir John is a native of Nova 
tia. 

Judge Bowden, our new Commissioner to the Sandwich 
Islands, left in the Moses Taylor for Aspinwall, en route 
for 

Mr. Joseph H. Harris, formerly of Richmond, Virginia, 
was recently murdered at New Providence, Tennessec, by 
a slave of Wm. Gray. Mr. H. was sitting in his office 
penne when the fellow approached and buried an axe 
in his head. After repeating the blow and thrusting his 
victim's head into the fire, he set fire to the office, but 
the flames were soon discovered and suppressed. The 
murderer was arrested by the Sheriff, from whom he was 
immediately taken by the citizensof Clarksville. Acom- 
mittee of twelve having been appointed to try him, found 
—_ guilty, and he was hung on the spot after confessing 

guilt. 

The New York correspondent of the Syracuse Standard 
says: John Dean, the coachman who inarried Loker’s 
daughter, is more fortunate than Dilluye, as he is secure 
in a place as marker in the Public Store, to which he was 
recently appoiuted by Collector Schell. ‘This brings 
up the question of Dean's whereabouts since his mar- 
ri Where has he been? Some say at school, others 
at home, and others still that he has been under private 
instruction. But wherever he has been, it is evident le 
has not improved, as the appointment of marker is al- 
ways given to tose whose talents and acquirements are 
of aninferior grade. It may be that the highly educated 
and accomplished Mrs. Dean has already tound* that 
m ng a coachman is not so romantic aiter all."’ 

A New Haven correspondent of the Boston 7Z'raveler 
says of the case of the mail robber Tuckerman: * His 
Honor said that there were three cases to come before 
the jury—Tuckerman's, also one for counterfeiting, and 
one for assault and battery upon the high Beas. He said 
that if the jury were satisfied that an offense had been 
committed, no matter if the locality could not be proved, 
no matter whether the evidence was direct or circum- 
stantial, they were to find true bills. Under this, Tucker- 
man will most aseuredly be indicted; but, as has been 
said before, that wiil not necessarily bring conviction. I 
understand that the defense will make its great point on 
the locality, and unless more definite testimony than was 
given before the commissioners is presented, there will 
be a large loop-hole.” 

A lad of seventeen, who had acquired some reputation 
as a theatrical ormer, was recently converted during 
a revival in the Baptist Church at Lagrange, Missouri, 
and has been licensed asa preacher. He is said to be 
another Spurgeon, swaying his audiences with remark- 
able power. 

The following incident of family history is told by the 
Baltimore Sun; ** The late Wm. Bodman of this city dic- 
tated a will, bequeathing over $100,000. When the will 
was opened, it was found that after providing for his im- 
mediate family to the extent of $10,000, the testator had 
left the balance, $65,000, to a nephew, Mr. Charles Bod- 
man, of Cincinnati, Inspector of the Tobacco Inspection 

Warehouses of that city. ‘The slaves, five in number, he 
also bequeathed to him, making him sole residuary heir. 
The contents of the will being communicated to Mr. Bod- 
man, he immediately came to Baltimore, and on Tues- 
day made over the whole bequest to two female members 
of the family, who had been overlooked by the testator, 
reserving only for himself Gano, the y servant of his 
uncle. Such acts of generous disinterestedness are sel- 
dom met with." 

Ex-President Fillmore has purchased the house of 
James Hollister on Delaware Street, Buffalo, with a view 
of making it his future residence. 

Freeman Hunt, the founder and editor of the Mer- 
chants’ Mugazine, died in Brooklyn last week. He has 
been unfit to attend to his business for some months 
past. Hie has been a useful man. He was about fifty 
years of age. 

A Virginia paper, in the course of a a 
article on Governor Seward, describes one of that gen- 
tleman's peculiarities: *‘’The most elegant, chaste, and 
strong passages of Governor Seward's speeches are spok- 
en with his arms resting on the railing and his fingers 
playing with his spectacles, as if he was in easy conyer- 
sation with somebody. We never saw or heard of h 
aman in this respect. It is no trouble to him to talk in- 
telligence, terseness, beauty, elegance, strength—as it all 
appears to be in print." 

Captain Robert Bayley and wife celebrated their golden - 
wedding at Newburyport on Thursday evening. Captain 
Bayley is one of the old and successful merchants of that 
city. 
esiior Davis continues quite an invalid, being yet 
confined to his bed with the affection of the throat. 


' Senator Fitzpatrick is gradually recovering from the at- 


tack of neuralgia with which he has been afilicted for a 
month. 


HOW THE ADMINISTRATION WAS DEFEATED. 

A Washington correspondent of The Mississippian 
gives the daughter of a Cabinet Minister the credit of 
defeating the Administration Kansas Committee in the 
House the other day. It happened in this wise: 

‘*It is whispered in social circles here that the defeat 
of the Committee of ‘Thirteen on the Kansas Bill, which 
the Administration lost by one vote, is attributable to a 
lady, a daughter of one of our Cabinet Ministers. One 
of her victims, a prominent but ‘doubtful member’ from 
the North, who is sighing himself into premature wrin- 
kles and ugliness, conceiving, on the evening before the 
vote was taken, t Miss ——- evinced a preference for 
a rival member, would have his revenge by voting against 
the Administration; the resul§ was, the bill was lost! 
(A wordin your ear.) That member's fate is sealed; for 
we saw Miss —— an hour ago, and had she swallowed’ all 
the pickles of her father’s last state dinner, her feelings 
could not have Leen more acidulated against him for his 
recreancy." 

THE STORY OF A JACK-KNIFE. 

The Boston Ledger tells the following story: ‘*In 1788 
a youth, then residing in Maine, owned ajack-knife which 
he, being of a somewhat trading disposition, sold fora 
gallon of WestIndia rum. This he retailed, and with 
the proceeds purchased two gallons, and eventually a 
barrel, which was followed in due time with a large stock, 
In a word, he got rich, and became the Squire of the dis- 
trict through the possession and sale of the jack-knife 
and an indomitable trading industry. He died worth 
property in real estate and money value for $80,000. This 
was divided by testament among four children—three 


boys and a girl. Luck, which seemed to have been the 
guardian angel of the father, deserted the children; for 
every folly and extravagance they could engage in seem- 
ed to occupy their exclusive attention and cultivation. © 
The daughter married unfortunately, and her patrimony 
was soon thrown away by her spendthrift of a husband, 
The sons were no more fortunate, and two of them died 
of dissipation and in poverty. The daughter also died. 
The last of the family, for many years past, has lived on 
the kindness of those who knew him in the days of pros- 
rity, as pride would not allow him to go to the poor- 
arm. A few days ago he died, suddenly and unattend.- 
ed, in a barn where he had laid himself down to take a 


drunken sleep. On his pockets being examined all that 


was found in them was a small piece of string and a jack- 
knife! So the fortune that began with the implement of 
that kind left its simple duplicate. We leave the moral 
to be drawn in whatever fashion it may suggest itself to 
the reader, simply stating that the story is a true one, 
and all the facts well known to many whom this relation 
will doubtless reach." 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
PARLIAMENT. 

On Monday, the 15th of February, in the House of 
Lords, the Duke of Cambridge announced the receipt of 
dispatches from Sir Colin Cainpbell, exonerating General 
Windham from all blame in regard to the defeat at Cawn- 
pore, lauding the gallantry of the General, and stating 
that he was inclined to recommend him to a higher and 
more important command. 

' On the following days but little business of importance 
was transacted til] 19th, when Lord Palmerston, in mov- 
ing the second reading of the Conspiracy to Murder Bill, 
described its character at length, and repelled the notion 
that it was an alien bill, although he admitted that it 
had arisen ort of the late attack in Paris. 

Mr. Milner Gibson moved, by way of amendment— 

“ That this House hears with much concern that it is 
alleged that recent attempts upon the life of the Emperor 
of the French had been devised in England, and express- 
es its detestation of such guilty enterprises; that this 
House is ready at all times to assist in remedying any 
defects in the criminal law which, after due investigation, 
are proved to exist; yet it can not but regret that her 
Majesty's Government, previously to inviting the House 
to amend the law of conspiracy at the present time, had 
not felt it to be their duty to make some reply to the im- 
portant dispatch received from the French Government, 
dated Paris, January £0, 1858, and which has been laid 
before Parliament."’ 

Spirited speeches were made in favor of the amendment 
by Mr. Gibson, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Disraeli, and others; while the course of Government was 
sustained by Mr. Baines, Sir George Grey, Lord Palmer- 
ston, and others. 

Upon adivision, there were for Mr. Gibson’samend- _ 
ment bow 234 

For the second reading of the bill ............... 215 

Majority against the Government.............. a 

The result was greeted with loud cheering by the Op- 
position. 

ARREST OF A FRENCH REFUGEE. 

On 14th ult. a M. Barnard, a French political refugee, 
was arrested on a warrant at the instance of the Home 
Office, on a charge of being concerned with Or-ini and 


. Pier:i in the recent attempt made on the lives of the Em- 


peror and the Empress of the French. ‘rhe arrest was 
effected in the morning at the lodgings of M. Barnard, 
Bayswater, by Sergeant Williamson, a detective officer, 
and police-constable Tinnaci, who had been charged with 
the execution of the warrant. The latter officer, a youn 
man of Italian descent, was specially selected for his skil 
as a linguist to aid in the arrest of the prisoner, of whom 
he had been in search for some days past. On making. 
application to see M. Barnard at his lodgings they were 
admitted to an interview with him without any diffi- 
culty. They stated the object of their errand, ani Tin- 
naci produced and read to him the warrant authorizing 
his arrest. He treated the matter in a good-natured way, 
and offered no serious resistance. Being somewhat in 
deshabille, however, he asked permission to go up stairs 
to his bedroom for the purpose of changing part of his 
dress, but the officers expressed their regret that they 
could not, consistently with the duty imposed upon them, 
allow him to do s0; and, though he repeatedly urged 
them to comply with his request, they still refused, and 
removed him from the house in the dress in which he 
stood. On going afterward to the room in which he had 
slept jon the previous night the officers found two re- 
volverpistols, loaded, and an instrument called a“ knuckle 
duster"'—a formidable article, and made of brass, which 
slips easily on to the four fingers of a man's hand, and, 
having a projecting surface across the knuckles, is cal- 


‘ culated, in a pugilistic encounter, to inflict serious injury 


on the person against whom it is directed. In a subse- 
quent conversation which the prisoner had with his cap- 
tors he stated that, had they been French instead of En- 
glish officers, he would have shot them. ’ 

A MILLIONAIRE’S WILL. 

The will of the late Mr. Morrison, sometime M.P. for 
the Inverness burghs, has just been administered to in 
Doctors’ Commons; it is among the longest upon record. 
Upon its production were engaged conveyancers and bar- 
risters of eminence, and during its progress to completion 
the testator evinced much anxiety. The estate exceed- 
ing £4,000,000 is, in such cases, sworn to as of upper 
value. Basildon park cost £126,000; the furniture there 
alone has been valued at £90,000. This mansion is to be 
the residence of his widow, with an annuity of £10,000 a 
year. The estate of Basildon is left to his son Charles, 
as well as the Islay estate in Scotland, which latter cost 
£452,000; and, from its extent and vastness, may be 
termed a principality. This is let to numerous tenants. 
Mr. Charles is also bequeathed a round sum of £1,000,000 
under the will. Mr. Morrison was possessed of Fonthill 
Abbey; Hove Park, Sussex; a town residence, Upper 
Harley Strect; shares amounting to £80,000 in the Vic- 
toria Docks; and vast acquisitions in the United States. 


THE ENGLISH ACCOMPLICE OF ORSINI AND 
PIERRI.-: 

It seems that one of the accomplices in the late at- 
tempt to murder was an Englishman. His name is 
Thomas Allsop, an ex-member of .the Stock Exchange. 
The instruments of the crime were all made to order in 
England, and the whole scheme and conspiracy was 
hatched and matured in that country. He was always a 
warm-headed and crotchety man; a friend and associate 
of the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, whose *‘ Table Talk”’ 
he edited. He was also an intimate friend of Robert 
Owen. An extreme Republican, he was always a gentle- 
hearted man, and had no guilty knowledge, but was prob- 
ably used asatool. His wife, who is a perfect lady, kept 
for several years a Magizin des Modes at 280 Regent 
Street, London, and her business connections lay amon 
the most aristocratic cimles in London. Coleridge din 
every Sunday for years with Allsop. _ 

Allsop has been advertised by the police, and is be- 
lieved to have escaped to this country. 

CHARLES DICKENS ON POOR CHILDREN. 

At a festival held in London on 9th ultimo, in aid of 
the funds of the Hospital for Sick Children, Mr. Charles 
Dickens took the Chair, and delivered a speech in his 
peculiar vein. In the course of it he said: 

** Those two grim nurses, Poverty and Sickness, which 
brought these poor children before them that day, breathed 
the breath of fever over their wretched cradles, nailed up 
their little coffins, and piled up the earth upon their 
graves. Of the annual deaths in this t town the un- 
natural ones formed more than one-third of the whole 
number. He should not ask his audience, as in the case 
of other spoiled children, to observe how good or how 
ones d they were. No; he was about to ask the charita- 

le to observe how weak they were, how like death they 
were, and he should implore them by the remembrance 
of every thing that was happy in their own infancy, to 
extend to these spoiled children of the poor their patron- 
age, their succor, and their compassion. Some time since, 
being in Scotland, he went with a humane member of that 
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most humane medical profession to visit some of the poor 
inhabitants of the old a 
wynd, a most picturesque he was sorry to say tha 
tive picturesque and typhus were often very nearly allied 
—he saw more poverty and sickness than he had ever 
seen within a similar In one wretched dwelling 
he saw a poor siék child cradled in af egg-box which its 
mother had begged from the shop, and that little wan 
child, with his fevered countenancé, his hand, 
and his bright, wakeful eye, was ever before his sight. 
He could see him at that moment, and fancied he heard 
him say, * Why am I lying here, shut in from ‘the light 
of day, and from the play with other children? 
case was only a typé of thousatids occurring in London 
every day; and if the company he saw around him, 
which formed a drop of the life-blood of the great public 
heart ef the country, would only come forward, three- 
. fourths of these melancholy cases might be annually 
saved." . 
FRANCE. 
THE APPROACHING TRIALS. 


The Paris correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
says: ‘** The aching trial embarrasses the Govern- 
ment more and more each day. It is ttue that the plot 
of Orsini and the others was a purely Italian and Car- 
bonaro one, framed in order to punish the Emperor, as 
an ex-Carbonaro, for having betrayed his oaths; but, 
* had it succeeded, the ramifications of all the secret soci- 
eties in France would have vibrated at the instant, from 
one end of the land to the other, and, backed by the gen- 
eral discontent, and the force of the dissident monarch- 
ical parties, there might have been a great commotion. 
Tiere is the dilemma now—how to conduct the trial? 
Whether publicly or not? If not publicly, how to ac- 
count for this? If publicly, how to prevent such things 
from coming out that it would be frightful even the 
ting magistrate should hear? For instance, here iga 
fact that some ten people in all Paris know (certainly not 
more), and that on no account would it be advisable to 
spread abroad; ten days before the attentat the man All- 
sop appeared in Paris, and offered the four chief con- 
spirators four tickets for the ball of the Wednesday night 
at the Tuileries! They all drew back, saying they pre- 
ferred the combination of the visit to the Opera. p 
replied to this, ‘If that is the case, go your own vay — 
one man only is certain of escaping from your _: - 
pelletier plot, and that isthe Emperor. I wash my hands 
of you;’ and thereupon he disappeared, and most people 
believe he is now in America. This isa fact that it is un- 
safe to reveal here, because it shows a fresh means of 
practicing assassination. It is certain that nothing was 
easier than to be present at the Imperial balls without 
being invited ; and I could name many persons, both male 
and female, who have assisted at these fétes under other 

ring the tickets of individuals who were 
pre from) attending. This has long been so noto- 
_ rious that it has often been said that the scene of Gusta- 
vus of Sweden might easily be enacted with Louis Napo- 
leon for the victim. I presume care will be taken in fu- 
ture to prevent any such danger, which results principal- 
ly from the tickets of such persons as have been prevented 
going to the balls not being returned. They are left ly- 
ing about, and form an object of traffic for valets and la- 
dies’ maids.” 

OTHER ATTEMPTS ON THE EMPEROR'S LIFE. 

The — correspondent of the Herald says: ‘* That 
the fears of repeated attempts on the Emperor's life are 
not merely chimerical some of the circumstances which . 
attended the event of the 14th sufficiently attest. The 
instant it was known that the attempt had proved abort- 
ive a long, low whistle was distinctly heard by many 

sons, taken up and carried on throughout the whole 
ine of the Boulevards yd the column in the e St. 
Antoine. No efforts of the police have as yet been suc- 
cessful in tracing the authors concerned; but it is of. 
itself an evidence of a fearful system of organization. 
Again, when, ten days afterward, the Emperor and Em- 
press paid their visit to the English Embassador, on ace 
eount of the marriage of the Princess Koyal with the 
Prince of Prussia, it is whispered that on their quitting 
the hotel, about two o'clock in the morning, just az they 
had entered the age, a man fired a shot straight at 
the Emperor from a revolver. In an instant the short 
swords flashed from the seabbards of a hundred police 
who were on duty; and the Empress seeing the fact, and 
forgetting the nature of the body that surrounded the 
carriage, and believing a band of desperate assassins 
were present, ready'to complete the work which the pis- 
tol-shot had misséd, flung herself on the m of the 
Emperor, exclaiming, ‘ Mourons o not an- 
awer for the truth of this, because I was not present, but 
my informant was one of the immediate entourage of the 
nearest relative of the Emperor's." 


THE BALL AT THE BRITISH EMBASSY. 

He adds: ‘*‘ As to the British Embassy itself, such was 
the state of terror lest any thing should occur, that the 
Embassador declared he would be responsible for their 
Majesties’ reception and safety on condition that the 
house should be placed several days before in the hands 
of the police. Only one or two of the ordinary domes- 
tics were retained on duty, and the hotel was according- 
ly fairly invested by the agents of M. Pietri. The we | 
serving-men, arrayed in gorgeous state liveries, wit 
powdered perukes, white kerseymeres, and long silk 
stockings, were these gentry in disguise, and probabl 
accounted for the incompleteness of their waiting, whic 
was complained of, notwithstanding the vast number of 
attendants. Nota day passes without fresh arrests being 
- made; and the number in prison, directly or indirectly * 
accused of implication in this crime, is enormous." 


WHY THE AMERICANS DID NOT GO TO LADY 
COWLEY’S BALL. 

The scarcity of Americans present at Lady Cowley's 
ball—which attracted, of course, various ill-natured re- 
marks from the French journalists—was entirely owing 
to the order, cmanatthg at the eleventh hour, for all 
gentlemen to appear in full court dress, knee-breeches, 
and court collar. The Americans have always resisted 
this injunction, and in this case preferred abstaining al- 
together from making their appearance. One Yankee 
wit answered the summons by declaring that ‘* Never 
having possessed but one of those unmentionable gar- 
ments, which his wife had seized upon the very day of 
his marriage, and had worn ever since, he had not dared 
ask her for the loan upon this occasion.” 


THE CARNIVAL AT PARIS. 
A Paris letter dated Sunday evening, the 14th, says: 
‘‘The Carnival which has been rendered triste by the 
grippe and the comparative absence of foreigners, is 
now, in its expiring, but always most brilliant moments, 
gay. Pierrots are numerous. Crinoline is the favorite 
theme for caricature indiess. I have seen on the Boule- 
vards to-day men dressed up as women, with hoops which 
must have been stolen from the great barrel of Heidel- 
‘berg, and who took up as much room as half a dozen 
ordinary individuals. They were followed by laughing 
crowds." 
LIBERTY’S LAST FRIEND. . 
M. Emile Olivier, in speaking against the Sine Be 
in the Legislature, is reported to have made use of the 
following strong language: ‘No li exists. The 
greatest of all, that of the press, is annihilated, and yet 
you come to ask for laws of public safety. Do you not 
fear that the country may say, I have sacrificed te you 
my liberty, my franchises, my traditions, the conquests 
of my blood—all that has made me glorious among na- 
tions—for the sake of a little tranquillity, and now you 
ask for more, Where will you stop?* - 


WHAT IT COSTS TO GET TIPSY AND TALK. 

The — —— for the use of disaffected lan- 
guage appears in ignani: *‘ A lawyer’s clerk, named 
Dain, of Laon, Aisne, was tried two days by the cor- 
rectional police of that town, for invine Ener guilty of 
disaffected language against the Emperor. The prisoner 
had, it appeared, expressed to a fellow-clerk his sorrow 
that the attempt of the 14th of January should have fail- 
ed, and had declared 
to have heard-of the Emperor's death. “Portraits of Ledru 
and were found in his room. 

ain admitted ha u expressions attributed to 
him, but with tha 
the time. The court condemned him to seven months’ 


| constantly bej 


that he would have given ten francs + 


imprisonment, to a fine of 700 francs, and to pay the 
costs." 


FURTHER ANTI-BRITISH DEMONSTRATIONS. 

One of the Paria correspondents of Lz Nord says that 
the mili addresses in the Monitcur have not been the 
only manifestations of feeling against England on the 
part of the French Colonels—some of those honored with 
the Order of the Bath having expressed a desire to re- 

_ turn their decorations.’ The Minister of War, according 
to Le N speedily put a stop to these demonstrations, 
IS ORSINI A JESUIT? 

A writer in the Standard says: ‘‘ Orsini is a Jesuit. 
The words he used, ‘My name is a legion,’ have always 
been the motto of the Jesuits, He has been brought up 
in a Jesuit school, he has been saved in Mantua by Jes- 
uita, and formerly in Switzerland by Jesuits, who are se 
re there., He was arrested in Genoa, because the 

esuits wanted him to do something against the hostile 
Piedmont, He made the attempt of the 14th ult. in 
obedience to the orders of the Jesuits, being dissatisfied 
with Napoleon, who becomes daily more independent of 


them." 
BELGIUM. 
{ER JOURNAL PROSECUTED. 
It is u od that the prosecution which has been 
instituted t the Drapeau, of Belgium, for libel on 


the French Emperor, will be sustained by the whole force 
of the Government, and that both the peau and M. 
Labarre, the editor, will be ruined. The following is the 
article complained of: 

** Yesterday evening, as M. Bona was going to the 
Opera, some projectiles were thrown at his carriage. Sev- 
eral persons were wounded, He himself had only his hat 


struck. The journals crowd upon this piece of news all 
+ the -epithéts they can collect —terrible, execrable, etc. 


Without disputing their right to designate the attempt 
in any way they think proper, and without discussing the 
sincerity of their indignation, we state to these journals 
that, for our part, we know of mo attempt more terrible, 
more execrable, than the one which was committed suc- 
cessfully on the pg of December 2, 1851, against the 
liberty and life of the French people. Yes, it is frightful 
to think that, at the present day, a people, in order to 
get back its liberty stolen from it by a highway robbery, 
should be redu to the last mode, that of assassinating 
aman. But what is more frightful than to have seena 
people morally and materially assassinated for the ad- 
vantage of this same man’ Before making ourselves the 
cursers of the murderers, let us be informed who is the 
greatest murderer, and who is the most worthy of our 
curses. Until’then we can only see in attempts similar 
to that of Thursday evening that which is called the re- 
turn of things here below, with a warning to the ‘ Elect 
of Providence’ to have always present to his mind this 
expression of Scxipture, ‘ He who makes use. of the sword 
shall perish by the sword.’’’ 


PRUSSIA. 
“THE ARRIVAL OF PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM 
AND HIS BRIDE. 


The co ndent of the Times thus describes the meet- 
ing of the g and Queen and the young couple: 


The reception of the Prince and Princess Frederick 
William by the King and Queen at Bellevue Palace, where 
the young couple stopped to make their final preparations 
before commencing their public entry into Berlin, was a 
surprise, and & most agreeable one, to almost every body. 
The King’s state, although a great and cunstantly pro- 
gressing improvement on what it was some months back, 


is neverthele variable to admit of any settled plans 
being form connection with it; the meeting, there- 
fore, was ent not provided for in any official pro- 


unexpected, 
n he Bing sd Queen came for the purpose from Char- 
lottenburg to Bellevue, and, a8 soon as the near approach 
of the young couple was announced, the King left the 

ents whére they were waiting, and went to meet 
his niece at the bottom of the staircase. The Princess, 
who was most pleasingly surprised at this unexpected 
meeting, stooped to kiss his Majesty's hand, but the King 
anticipated her by taking her in his arms and kissing 
her, exclaiming at the same time, with joyful emotion, 
‘How delightful that is! Here you are at last!" He 


_ hereupon led her up into the palace; where the Queen re- 


ceived her also very affectionately. When the young 
couple left there in the festal procession the King return- 
ed to Charlottenburg, while the Queen hastened by a dée- 
tour to arrive at the Schloss in Berlin in time to receive 
her niece in common with the rest of the royal family ; 
this also was not prearranged or expected, and therefore 
the more gratifying.” 


THE STATE ENTRY INTO BERLIN; 


He adds: “After devoting the necessary time to the 
assumption of the festal apparel appropriate to the bridal 
nature of the Princess's tirst visit to Berlin, the cortege 
left Bellevue palace at one o'clock in the grand State 
carriage, and preceded by a military escort. ‘The State 
carriage in Prussia is one of those highly-gilded and un- 
comfortable vehicles that one sees portrayed in Old- World 
engravings, all angles and allegory, uncouth figures, and 
inconvenient shapes, and is, if possible, more ugly than 
our own, but possessing, like it, the one good quality that 
its ample glazed sides admit of the occupants being thor- 
oughly seen. Thanks to this circumstance, I am ena- 
bled to report that the Princess wore a white satin or silk 
dress, with an ermine tippet over her shoulders and close 
up round her throat, and a diadem of brilliants in her 
hair. The Prince wore a Prussian General's uniform, 
with the broad band of the Order of the Black Eagle. 
The Prussian State carriage differs, however, from ours 
in possessing cn the centre of its roof a gilt helmet with 
a fierce-looking plume and open visor, which, surrounded 
by other military trophies, throws the balance of ugli- 
ness, a8 compared with our own, rather in favor of the 
Prussian one; but, drawn by eight horses with highly- 
decorated, old-fashioned trappings, it, nevertheless, seem- 
ed more appropriate to the occasion than a modern and 
more comfortable vehicle would have been." 

The entry was, of course, magnificent; du reste, like 
all such ceremonials. 


THE STATE BALL, 

Of the State Ball, given in honor of the Prince and 
nceess, the same writer remarks; Of the numerous 
ladies present, and who for the most. part occupied es- 
trades round the saloon or sofas advanced on to the floor, 
it was remarked that, with almost no exception, all wore 
a white silk or satin jupe, with a pink or blue robe and 
train. Thus, accidentally or otherwise, the English col- 
ors (red, blué, and white, as found in the union-jack) were 
) ng combined. The Princess wore a white 
silk or moire dreas, embroidered down the front with sil- 
ver in a pattefn representing the twigs or branches of a 
rose-tree, and at each point where the bud might be sup- 
posed to form in nature a rose of pink crape, as it appear- 
ed to me to be, w out of the dreas. The same with 
the rich pink robe and train, the greater part of which 
was thickly set with pink roses, and was carried by two 
pages, and held out at its full extent, apparently about 
twelve feet long. The pearl necklace I have already 
described as the present of the illustrious bridegroora, 
consisting of 32 large pearls, and a tiara of diamonds, 
tallying with the description of that given to her by the 
Princess of Prussia, composed the entire ornaments the 
Princess wore, aa far as I could see, Appended to the 
left shoulder, however, was an order, consisting of a med- 
al suspended from a bow of black and white ribbon, which 
I presume to have been the Louisa Order, and, if so, must 
have been conferred on her by the Queen either that day 

or the day before."’ 

ITALY. 
HOW TO ROB A RAILWAY. 

It would seem, says a letter from Rome, that the brig- 
ands of Italy are by no means disposed to give up their 
profession in consequence of the introduction of railways. 


A railroad, not wore than nine miles in length, connects 
Kome with Frascati. “On the 28th ultimo an unusually 


large number of passengers, chiefly of the better class, 


had taken the train for the latter place; a circumstance, 
it appears, which the bandits of the neighborhood were 
well aware of, for in the interval they surprised one of 
the signalmen on the most d 7 of the line, and 
then hoisted a red flag as a signal of danger. The en- 
gine-driver, on approaching, saw the signal, and stopped 
the train; immediately two men sprang upon him and 
secured him, while their confederates leisurely opened 
the doors of the railway carriages, and rifled the pockets 
of all within, without the slightest opposition. r 
this operation the train was allowed to continue its 
route, 


THE TRIAL OF THE SALERNO CONSPIRATORS, 


The Salerno trial was resumed on the Ist ult., but™ 


Watt, the English engineer, whose mind appears to 

broken down by suffering and imprisonment, again re- 
fused to appear, and violence was not used, as it would 
evidently have driven him into positive frenzy. Signor 
D. Francesca, one of the advocates of the crew of the 
Cagliari, wished that a diary of events, kept on board 
from the day of the departure from Genoa till the land- 
ing at Sapri should be produced, in order that Baron 
Nicotera might be questioned as to the authorship. The 
diary, it is said, was written by Pisacane, the leader of 
the expedition, and contained an exculpation of the crew ; 
but, though other documents found on board had been 
used against the prisoners, this was not allowed to bo 
used on their behalf. Thus,” says the reporter, ‘‘ anoth- 
er gross illegality has been committed.” Some of the 
accused complained bitterly of the treatment they had re- 
ceived, and of having been robbed of all their clothes 
and money, and one declared they had been buffeted 
and knocked down with hatchets. ‘They also stated that 
a of their companions had been massacred in cold 
blood after surrender; that thirty-five had been murdered 
in this way at Padula, and twenty-seven at Sanza; that 
the bodies of the wounded were rolled over the clifis, and 
their existence thus finished; and that it happened thus 
with Pisacane and Falcone. Others complained that, 
though brought to the prison in carriages, to create the 
impre:zsion that they were well treated, they were dying 
of cold in the prison, for want of bed or covering. All, 
too, united in exculpating the captain and crew of the 
Cagliari from all part in the»con. — There was a 
manifest eagerness on the {part of all to do this, from 
Baron Nicotera downward. Their declarations were 
clear, precise, and repeated by several of them many 
times in such words as these; “ We alone are guilty; we 
compelled the captain and the crew to act underourorders; 
we put them down below and kept watch over them.” 


TURKEY. 
A CIRCASSIAN SLAVE-DEALER IN TROUBLE. 


A letter from Trebisond, of the 18th, gives some details 
of the disturbance caused there by the Circassian slave 
merchants: “Our city has just been in great confusion 
in consequence of the conduct of some Circassians who 
bring slaves from the eastern coast of the Black Sea to be 
sold at Constantinople. About a hundred of these men 
have been here for some time with a number of young 
women and children, whom they wished to convey to the 
Turkish capital, but their embarkation was ‘opposed by 
M. Machnine, the Russian consul. He, on the contrary, 
wished that they should return to Circassia, and offered 
them passports for that purpose. The Circassians re- 
fused, and attempted this day to embark on board the 
steam-packet, but were refused. Highly irritated at 
this, they assembled in the public square, fully armed, 
and thence sent m after messago to the Russian 
consul, urging him to give them passports for Constanti- 
nople, and threatening to kill him and burn his house 
uniess he complied. All the town was soon in commo- 
tion, and a great number of people assembled out of 
doors. During this time all the other consuls hastened, 
completely armed, to the assistance of their colleague 
of Russia, and several Russians in the place also went to 
the consulate for the same purpose. More than 300 per- 
sons had assembled under the windows of the consulate, 
all determined to support the consul, when it was an- 
nounced by a from the Pasha that the Circas- 
sians had decided on returning home, and the governor 
himself shortly after came, and said that all appreben- 
sion of a riot might be considered at an end." 


FEARFUL ENCOUNTER WITH A TIGRESS. 

In October last, near the Cape of Good Hope, Whitboy 
Swart, residing in the Zwarte Ruggens, went out at day- 
light one morning in search of a horse, and while stroil- 
ing about the neighborhood in which he resides, his at- 
tention was attracted toward a bush by the yelping of 
three young dogs that had followed him from his home. 
On approaching the spot, he was startled by finding that 
his canine companions had joined a beautifully spotted 


tigress, that was lying on its back, with which they ap-. 


peared to be enjoying a very satisfactory romp. Upon 
perceiving the man, the animal sprang to its feet, and 
Whitboy, though a noted hunter, and an athletic, bold, 
and active man, retreated, being unarmed, except with 
a small switch or stick; the tigress pursued him, and 
finding that he lost ground, he resolved on wheeling 


_ about and facing the animal, which, with one blow of its 


paw, tore away part of his cheek, and would, with the 
violence of the concussion, have knocked him to the 
ground had it not been for the support which he received 
from a small bush near him, which prevented him from 
falling on his back; probably to this circumstance he is 
indebted for his life, for with the.tiger above him he 
would have been perfectly powerless. Whitboy struck 
at the sav beast with the switch in his sion, but 
this also feil from his hand; to preserve his face he now 
assumed a pugilistic attitude, when the tigress seized 
hold of his-arm; with his other hand he then picked up 
a stone, which he placed in the jaws of the enraged brute 
to prevent his arm from being bitten in two,’ ‘This done. 
he next seized his opponent by the throat, and by his 
great strength threw her down, and placed his. knee on 
her neck; fortunately the dogs, though young, now har- 
assed the enraged animal, and thus kept its paws engaged. 
The man then drew his arm out of the jaws of the ani- 
mal, but when he had almost extricated it, the stone fell 
out, and the animal seized his hand, which was s0 se- 
verely bitten as to be disabled. With the other he now 
took the stone, and battered the tigress’s nose and tecth. 
In this position, and in the greatest egon , he was two 
hours contending with hisenemy. He a knife in his 
pocket, but the other hand having been rendered help- 
lesa, he could not open the blade; he now contrived by 
main strength to move himself and the tigress to the spot 
where his switch lay, about sixgards off. The struggling 
of the two combatants became quite terrific—the ground 
was trampled quite hard, and the spot covered with blood. 
Reduced to the last extremity, and believing the animal 
to be in a similar state, he resolved on encouraging the 
dogs to attack her while he jumped upand ran off. Aft- 
er running for about 300 yards, he looked round, and 
found the dogs coming on alone. He then hastened to 
a farmer's house to request assistance; they visited the 
spot and curiously examined the small clumps of trees, 
but having no dogs on which they could depend, the 
search was soon given up, and the wounded man con- 
veyed to his home; his wounds were dressed, and he lay 
in a very preearious state for four weeks, having been 
twice attacked with lock-jaw ; his sufferings were inte 
one arm being entirely disabled, and the lower parts 
his lacerated. He was engaged altogether 
fortwo hoursanda half Hopes were, 
that a sound constitution and powerful nerves would sus- 
tain him, and that he would ultimately recover from in- 

uries which must have proved inevitably fatal to one of 
ess physical power. 

INDIA. 
THE LATEST NEWS. 

We have news from India dated at Bombay on the 24th 
of January. Thecapture of Furruckabad and Futtyghur 
by Sir Colin Campbell is confirmed. The Nawab fled 
across the s into Rohileund, whither Sir Colin was 
about to follow him; and after the subjugation of Rohil- 
cund, the Commé@hder-in-Chief was to advance again upon 
Lucknow. On the 12th and 16th of January, Sir James 
Outram, at the Alumbagh, was attacked by the rebels, 
who on both occasions were driven back with great slaugh- 
ter, Inthe last engagement the leader of the rebels was 


taken prisoner. The Indian = ay state that the coun- 
try all over was being tranquilized by degrees, but that 
a vast amount of work had still to be performed. Tho 
** Lucknow heroines” had arrived at Caleutta, and were 

received with great enthusiasm and a salute from tha 

fort. There are no authentic accounts of the enemy jn 

and around Lucknow, bnt it was considered not unlikely 

that they numbered 100,000 men. 


‘THE TRIAL OF THE KING OF DELHI. 

The trial of the ex-King of Delhi had been fixed fur 
the 9th of January, but the prisoner being indisposed it 
was postponed until the 13th. The charges preferred 
against him by the Government prosecutor, Major Har- 
riott, of the Judge-Advocate General’s department, are 
for encouraging mutiny and rebellion against the State, 
while a pensioner of the British Government in India; 
for oe declared himself Sovereign of India. And 
the last charge is that he did feloniously cause and be- 
come accessory to the murder of 49 persona, chiefly wo- 
men and children, of European and mixed European de- 
scent, and did, moreover, aaron and abet divers sol- 
diers and others in murdering European officers and 
other English subjects, including women and children, 
both by giving and promising such murderers service, 
advancement, and distinctions. And further, that he 
issued orders to different native rulers, having local 
authority in India, to slay and murder Christians and 
English ay wherever and whenever found in their 
territories... If these charges are proved, the Court can 
not but sentence the prisoner to death; but the general 
supposition is that his life will be spared, having been 
guaranteed to him at the time of his capture, though by 
whom, or by whose auth » we are as m in the 
dark as ever. 


DID THE SEPOYS MUTILATE ENGLISH LADIES? 

An English paper says: ‘* The allegation that the reb- 
els and natives of India had not been guilty of any acts 
of mutilation can not apparently be sustained. A corre- 
spondent of the Times asserts that he knows two ladies 
and one child now in England—one lady having lost her 
nose and ears; the other, nose, ears, and lower lip; while 
the child is minus feet and hands. He can not believe 
that these are the only sufferers, and thinks it must be 
evident to every one that all who have been thus brutally 
used should wish to live in private. A police magistrate 
in London is also personally acquainted with a lady re- 
siding in the neighborhood of the metropolis who has 
come home from India in a dreadfully mutilated condi- 
tion, and who has brought with her a child whose feet 
and hands have been cut off by the Sepo A medical 
man in London authorizesthe Morning Advertiser to say 
that he attends another lady who is so frightfully dis- 
figured by the mutilations made on her by the mutineers 
that she refuses to see any body but her nearest relations, 
Moreover, says that journal, we are only stating what is 
known to many personsin private, that Mr. Vernon Smith, 
President of the Board of Control, makes no seeret of the 
fact that he knows individual cases of ladies who were 
maltreated by the Sepoys in a way so gross as that no 
reference can be made to the circumstances in a public 
journal. 

THE NIGHTINGALE OF LUCKNOW. 

A letter from a Lieutenant in the 82d regiment, to his 
father, who was in the residency at Lucknow, and who, 
being wounded, on his return to England mentions the 
case of a Christian heroine, who appears to have acted 
all the of a Miss Nightingale to the unfortunate 
wounded. Unfortunately, however, for her deification, 
she has a most unromantic name. The writer says: ‘I 
can not close my letter without expressing the deep and 
heartfelt sense of gratitude I feel for the kindness shown 
to me by Mr. and Mrs. Gubbins, of the civil service, dur- 
ing my time of sickness and suffering in hospital. Mra. 
Gubbins was truly ‘The Nightingale of Lucknow; she 
never ceased in her visits of kindness and mercy to the 
sick and wounded, dressing their wounds, watching 
them in weakness, and supplying their wants, and this at 
the imminent peril of her own life, not merely from con- 
tagion, but from the bullets of the enemy. en Gen- 
eral Havelock's force came in and we had an interval of 
comparative rest, she seized the opportunity, and took 
over to her own house the worst cases in the hospital; 
she fed them out of her own scanty res, and gave 
them her own wine. I was one of the fogtunate number, 
and never shall I forget the Christian ness and de- 
voted attention of ‘the Gubbinses.’"’ 


CHINA. 
BOMBARDMENT OF CANTON. 

There is nothing late from China; but the d- 
ence from Canton gives ample details of cho bemiests 
ment of that place. 

The assault and capture of Gough’s Fort took place 
just as the mail was leaving, so that no particulars are 
received. All the hill-defenses of the city were in pos- 
session of the English and French. *Ti:e whole of the 
operations had been concluded with a view to occasion 
the smallest @ sacrifice of life. At the last mo- 
ment the Chinese showed no signa of surrendering, but 
continued to fire at their adversaries from the tops of 
houses. The position of the allies was such that they 
could entirely destroy the city in case of continued ob- 


ispatches from the naval and military 
commanders-in-chief report that the city was escaladed 
and captured with trifling loss on the morning of the 29th 


of December: 
MEXICO. 
STATE OF AFFAIRS IN THE CITY, 

The correspondent of the Herald says:.“ Thirty days 
have now rolled quietly by since the Comonfort Juarez 
government fell amidst the roar of cannon, the rattle of 
artillery, the bursting of shells, the whiz and crash of 
balls, etc. Exciting and horrid at times as was the ap- 
pearance of this city during the bombardment, which set 
the yuros to flight and drove Comonfort out of the coun- 
try, I have failed to learn of much bloodshed. A good 
election knock-down in the Sixth ward of your city 
would have furnished a longer list of mortality. This 
circumstance of so small a number of killed is wonderful 
even to us here, and must be still more so when it is 
known that for about eighteen hours, on the last day of 
the fight, firing was continuous, and for about seven 
hours of this time shells fell iike hail for hundreds of 
yards around all the points held by the contending forces. 
These points being within musket-shot range of each 
other throughout the city, there was scarcely a house 
that was not exposed to catch the reckless fire of both 
parties. The tactics of Mexican gunners is peculiar to 
themselves. Ifa gun was holding a good tion it was 
sure not to be used; if it was required to be ysed it im- 
mediately was removed from its commanding position. 
The course of the Mexicans is doubtless the most humane 
known. A tremendous noise is madé, houses are de- 
stroyed, every donkey, cat, dog, or other animal that 
may happen in line is shot down, commerce is clesed, 
women and children are scared out of their wits for da 


’ while the roar of the cannon and the tingling whistle c 


the Minie rifie-ball give evidence that a great and blood- 
less battle is waging between two forces, scattered over 
house tops and secured behind sand and parapets. 
The first spasmodic or aecidental exhibition of valor ends 


the day.” 
BRITISH PROVINCES. 
A PROPOSED BRITISH CONFEDERATION. 
The Ilion, James W. Johnston, Attorney-General, and 


Adams G. Archibald, Esq., Commissioners of Nova Sco- 


tia, to London, were instructed, on the 16th June last, to 
confer with the Imperial Government on the subject of 
union of the British North American provinces. Th 
give, in a letter to the Provincial Secretary under date o 
February 8, the following as the result of their inter- 
“ He informed us tha 8 government 
no desire to interfere with the determination to which 
the Colonies t might come on a point so im- 
mediately affecting their own interests; and that if they 
should be . x opinion that union would advance their 
| government would oppose no obstacle to 
In pe on of this, the of Nova Scot! 
pursuance 4, government ‘ova Scotia 
has opened negotiations with the other provinces for such 
confederation, 


gramme, and oné that was only to . place | when 
the moment came, his Majesty's strength would admit 
of it. This was happily the case; and the meeting gain- 
ed an additional value in the eyes of the Princess from 
| 
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SCENES AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Tu illustrations on the preceding pages, which — 
represent a Reception at the White House and a 


Cabinet Council, will, we think, be admired 
throughout the country. 

It will be remembered that during the last Pres- 
idential contest one of the objections most frequent- 
ly urged against Mr. Buchanan was his unfortu- 
nate bachelorhood. It was said that were he elect- 
ed the White House would be a dull, gloomy bach- 
elor-hall, devoted exclusively to politics, cigars,and 
stupid masculine enjoyments; whereas the accom- 
plished wife of his rival, Colonel Frémont, would 
do the honors of the Presidential mansion with in- 
finite grace and tact. These cavilers forgot that, 
if Mr. Buchanan was not blessed with a wife, he 
had a niece, the charming and amiable Miss Lane ; 
and thatshe would take the place which would have 
been filled by Mrs. Buchanan, had there existed such 
alady. It is universally acknowledged that the 
White House has never seen more brilliant recep- 
tions than those of which Miss Lane has done the 
honors. Visitors to Washington are not likely to 
forget the social gatherings which the White House 
has contained under our bachelor President, 

Our picture of the Cabinet will do to keep. It 
will be noticed that the portraits of the President 
and Secretaries are faithful and correct. “They do 


great credit to the artist. 


-'TEA-PARTY POLITICS. 


I am glad you are getting acquainted ; 
I knew you'd be struck by her charms. 
But don’t say I told you she ‘‘ painted ;” 
We're on such very tnxtimate terms. 


She’s had sweet-hearts, of course, by the dozen; 
‘¢« Engagements,” some dozens of germs ; 
But one can’t say sharp things of one’s cousin ; 

We're on such very intimate terms. 


Of course you are charmed with “the Heiress,” 


Whose ‘‘grace” is all wriggle and squirms; 


They say she’s engaged to young Morris— 
They’re on such very intimate terms! 


Her smile ’twould bewilder a nation, 
Or break ten poctical firms ; 

But I know it is all affectation— 
We're on such very intimate terms. 


There's that snaky-eyed belle from the city, 
Whose “ dad” deals in blubber and sperms, 
You'll think her both pretty and witty, 
*Til you get upon intimate terms. 


And that widow-bewitched, who wi// weave all 
Her weeds into beau-catching forms! 

But then we are sisters (in Eve) all, 
And must keep on intimate terms. 


—And thus the “inquiring” stranger 

Gets ‘‘cramm’d” by those gossiping firms, 
B. Biting and D—g-in-the-Manger, 

Who will keep on intimate terms! 


But one soon puts ’em ‘‘ down” if one chooses; 
a rule to dispel all their ‘‘ charms :” 
€ut each jade, and with those she abuses 
' Grow at once upon intimate terms! 

J. S. P. 


HovsaTonio Vauuey, 1558. 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 


CHAPTER V. 


Mr. Waife, being by nature unlucky, considers that, in 
proportion as Fortune brings him good luck, Nature 
converts it into bad. He suffers Mr. George Morley to 
go away in his debt, and Sophy fears that he will be 
dull in consequence. 

GeorGE Mortey, a few weeks after the con- 
versation last recorded, took his departure from 
Montfort Court, prepared, without a scruple, to 
amg himself for ordination to the friendly 

ishop. From Waife he derived more than tlie 
cure of a disabling infirmity; he received those 
hints which, to a man who has the natural tem- 
perament of an orator, so rarely united with 
that of the scholar, expedite the mastery of 
the art which raakes the fleeting human voice 
an abiding, imperishable power. The grateful 
teacher exhausted all his lore upon the pupil 


~whose genius he had freed—whose heart had 


subdued himself. Before leaving, George was 
much perplexed how to offer to Waife any oth- 
er remuneration than that which, in Waife’s es- 
timate, had already overpaid all the benefits he 
had received—viz., unquestioning friendship and 
pledged protection. It need scarcely be said that 
George thought the man to whom he owed for- 
tune and happiness was entitled to something 
beyond that moral recompense. But he found, 
at the first delicate hint, that Waife would not 
héar of money, though the ex-Comedian did 
not affect any very Quixotic notions on that 
practical subject. ‘‘ To tell you the truth, Sir, 
I have rather a supérstition against having more 
money in my hands than I know what to do 
with. It has always brought me bad luck. And 
what is very hard—the bad luck stays, but the 


' money goes. There was that splendid sum I 


made at Gainsboro’. You should have seen me 
counting it over. I could not have had a prond- 
er or more swelling heart if I had been that 
great man Mr. Elwes the miser. And what bad 
luck it brought me, and how it all frittered it- 
self away! Nothing to show for it but a silk 
Jadder and an old hurdy-gurdy, and I sold them 
at half-price. Then, when I had the accident 
which cost me this eye, the railway people be- 


haved so generously, gave me £120 — think of 
that! And before three days the money was all 

ne 
ort How was that?” said George, half amused, 
half pained; “ 

“‘ Not so,” answered Waife, somewhat gloom- 
ily, ‘‘but restored. A poor dear old man, who 
thought very ill of me — and I don’t wonder at 
it—was reduced from great wealth to great pov- 
erty. While I was laid up my landlady read a 
newspaper to me, and in that newspaper was an 
account of his reverse and destitution. But I 
was accountable to him for the balance of an 
old debt, and that, with the doctor's bills, quite 
covered my £120. .I hope he.does not think 
quite so ill of me now. But the money brought 
good luck to him rather than to me. Well, Sir, 
if you were now to give me money I should be 
on the look-out for some mournful calamity. 
Gold is not natural to me. Some day, however, 
by-and-by, when you are inducted into your liv- 


‘ing, and have become a renowned preacher, and 


have plenty to spare, with an idea that you 
would feel more comfortable in your mind if 
you had done something royal for the basket- 
maker, I will ask you to help me to make up a 
sum which I am trying by degrees to save — an 
enormous sum—as much as I paid away from 
my railway compensation—I owe it to the lady 
who lent it to release Sophy from an engage- 
ment. which I—certainly without any remorse 
of conscience—made the child break.” 

“Oh yes! What is the amount? Let me at 
least repay that debt.” 

‘Not yet. The lady can wait—and she would 
be pleased to wait,. because she deserves to wait 
—it would be unkind to her to pay it off at once. 
But in the mean while, if you could send me a 
few good books for Sophy ? — instructive; yet 
not very, very dry. And a French dictionary— 
I can teach her French when the winter days 
close in. You see I am not above being paid, 
Sir. But, Mr. Morley, there is a great favor you 
can do me.” 

“What is it? Speak.” 

‘‘ Cautiously refrain from doing me a great 


disservice! You are going back to your friends” 


and relations. . Never speak of me to them. 
Never describe me and my odd ways. Name 
not the lady, nor — nor— nor—the man who 
claimed Sophy. Your friends might not hurt 
me, others might. Talk travels. The Hare is 
not long in its form when it has a friend in a 
Hound that gives tongue. Promise what I ask. 
Promise it as ‘man and gentleman.’” 
“Certainly. Yet I have one relation to whom 
I should like, with your permission, to speak of 


He is so thorough a man of the world that he 
might suggest some. method to clear your good 
name, which you yourself would approve. My 
uncle, Colonel Morley—” | 

‘¢On no account!” cried Waife, almost fierce- 
ly, and he evinced so much anger and uneasi- 
ness that it was long before George could paci- 


.| fy him by the most earnest assurances that his 


secret should be inviolably kept, and his injunc- 
tions faithfully obeyed. No men of the world 
consulted how to force him back to the world 
of men that he fled from! No colonels to scan 
him with martinet eyes, and hint how to . 
clay a tarnish! Waife’s apprehensions gradu- 
ally allayed, and his confidence restored, one 
fine morning George took leave of his eccentric 
benefactor. 

_ Waife and Sophy stood gazing after him from 
their garden-gate; the cripple leaning lightly 
on the child’s arm. She looked with anxious 
fondness into the old man’s thoughtful face, 
and clung to him more closely as she looked. 

‘‘Will you not be dull, poor grandy? Will 
you not miss him ?” 

‘“‘ A little at first,” said Waife, rousing him- 
self. ‘‘ Education is a great thing. An edu- 
cated mind, provided that it does us no mischief 
—which is not always the case—can not be with- 
drawn from our existence without leaving a blank 
behind. Sophy, we must seriously set to work 
and educate ourselves !” 

‘* We will, grandy dear,” said Sophy, with de- 
cision; and a few minutes afterward, “If I can 
become very, very clever, you will not pine so 
much after that gentleman—will you, grandy ?” 


CHAPTER YI. 
Being a chapter that comes to an untimely end. 


WINTER was far advanced when Montfort 
Court was again brightened by the presence of 
its lady. A polite letter from Mr. Carr Vipont 
had reached her before leaving Windsor, sug~ 
gesting how much it would be for the advantage 


visit for a month or two the seat in. Ireland, 
which had been too long neglected, and at 
which my lord would join her on his departure 
from his Highland moors. So to Ireland went 
Lady Montfort. My lord did not join her there; 
but Mr. Carr Vipont deemed it desirable for the 


unite at Montfort Court, where all the Vipont 
family were invited to witness their felicity or 
mitigate their ennui. | 

_ But, before proceeding another stage in this 
history, it becomes a just tribute of respect to 
the great House of Vipont to pause and place 
its past records and present grandeur in fuller 
display before the reverential reader. The 
House of Vipont! What am I about? The 
House of Vipont requires a chapter to itself. 


_ 


CHAPTER VII. 
Tue Hovss or Viront.—‘' Majora canamus." 
Tue House of Vipont! Looking back through 
ages, it seems as if the House of Vipont were 
one continuous, living idiosyncrasy, having in 
its progressive development a connected unity 


of thought and action, so that through all the 


you, with whom I could wish you acquainted. | 


of the Vipont interest if she would consent to | 


Vipont interest that the wedded pair should re-. 


changes of its outward form it had been moved 
and guided by the same single spirit—‘‘ Le rot 
est mort—vive le roi !”—A Vipont dies—live the 
Vipont! Despite its high-sounding. Norman 
name, the House of Vipont was: no. House at all 
for some generations after the, Oomgaest.:- The 
first Vipont who emerged from the obscurity of 
time was a rude soldier, of Gaseon:origia, in the 
reign of Henry II.; one of the: thousand:fight- 
ing men who sailed from Milford Haven with 
the stout Earl of Pembroke, on that strange ex- 
dition which ended in the. conquest. of ,Jre- 
and. This gallant man obtained large grants 
of land in that fertile island—some Mac or some 
O’ vanished, and the House of Vipont rose. 

During the reign of Richard I. the House of 
Vipont, though recalled to England (leaving its 
Irish acquisitions in charge of a fierce cadet, 
who'served as middleman), excused itself from 
the Crusade, and, by marriage with ‘a rich gold- 
smith’s daughter, was enabled to lend moneys to 
those who indulged in that exciting but costly 

ilgrimage. In the reign of John the House of 
Vipont foreclosed its mortgages on lands thus 
pledged, and became sed of a very fair 
property in England, as well as its fiefs in the 
sister isle. 

The House of Vipont took no part in the 
troublesome politics of’ that day. Discreetly 
obscure, it attended to its own fortunes, and felt 
small interest in Magna Charta. During the 
reigns of the Plantagenet Edwards, who were 
great encouragers of mercantile adventure, the 
House of Vipont, shunning Creci, Bannockburn, 
and such profitless brawls, intermarricd with 
London traders, and got many a good thing out 
of the Genoese. In the reign of Henry IV. the 
House of Vipont reaped the benefit of its past 
forbearance and modesty. . Now, for the first 
time, the Viponts. appear aa belted knights— 
they have armorial bearings—-they are Lancas- 
terian to the back-bone—they are exceedingly: 
indignant against heretics—they burn the 
lards—they have places in the household of 
Queen Joan, who was called a witch, -but a 
witch is a very friend when she wields a 
sceptre instead of a broomstick. And in proof 
of its growing importance, the House of Vipont 
marries a daughter of the then mighty House 
of Darrell. In the reign of Henry V., during 
the invasion of France, the House of Vipont— 
being afraid of the dysentery which carried off 
more brave fellows than the field of Agincourt 
—contrived to be a minor. The Warsof the 


it went h that perilous ordeal with sin- 
gular tact and success. The manner in which 
it changed sides, each change safe, and most 

On the whole, it preferred ¥orkists ; it 
was impossible to be actively Lancasterian, with 
Henry VI. of Lancaster always in prison. And 
thus, at the death of Edward IV., the House of 
Vipont was Baror Vipont of Vipont, with twen- 
ty manors. Richard III. counted on the House 
of Vipont, when he left London to meet Rich- 
mond at Bosworth—he counted without his host. 
The House of -Vipont. beeame again intensely... 
| Lancasterian, and was'a ‘the, first to crowd 
round the Jitter in which Henry VII. entered: 
the or In that reign it married a re-" 
lation of Empson’s—did the, House of Vi- 
pont! and as nobles‘of date had become. 
scarce and poor, Henry-V Lcwas pleased to make 
the House of Vipont an earby-the Earl of Mont-. 
fort. In the reign of Henry! VIIL., instead of. 
‘burning Lollards, the Housesef Vipont was all 
for the Reformation—it obtained the lands ef 
two priories and one abbey. Gorged with shat } 
spoil, the House of Vipont, like an anacgnda.in 
the process of digestion, slept long. But-nopdt. 
slept not. Though it kept itself still as a mouse 
during. the reign of bloody Queen Mary (only 
letting dt, be known at.court that the House of 
Vipont had strong leanings) ; though dar- 
ing the reigns of Elizabeth and James it made 
no noise, the House of Vipont was silently am: | 
flating its langs, and improving its constitution. 
Slept, indeed! it was wide awake.. Then it was 
that it began systematically its igrand policy of. 
alliances; then was it sedulously grafting its 
olive branches on the stems of -those fruitful 
New Houses that had sprung up with the Tu- 
dors; then, alive to the spirit of the day, prov- . 
ident of the wants of. the morrow, over the 
length and breadth:ofsthe land it wove the in- 
terlacing net-work of tseful cousinhood! Then, 
too, it begam.to build palaces, to inclose 
— it traveled, too, a little—did the House of 
Vipontt ‘clit visited Italy—it conceived a taste ; 
a very elegant House became the House of Vi- 
pont! And in'James’s reign, for the first ti 
the House.of Vipont got the Garter. . ‘Phe. Civil, } 
Wars broke out--England was rent. Peer and | 
knight teok part with one. side or the other. 
| The House of Vipontiwes. again perplexed. 
Certainly at the (it was all for |, 
King-Charles. But when\King Charles took-to . 


sighing ‘‘ Peace, ” Finally it remem- } 

called it thither. To Ireland it went, discreet- § 
ly sad, and, marrying a kinswoman of Lerd { 
only popular and safe connec- 
tion formed by the Lord Protector’s family—it.j 
was safe when Cromwell visited Ireland; and 
no less safe when Charles Il. was restored to 


of fealty to William and Mary. In case of ac- 
cidents, the House of Vipont kept on friendly. 
terms with the exiled Stuarts, but it wrote no 


however, till the Government, under Sir R. Wal- 


mentary system which characterizes modern 
freedom that the puissance accumulated through 
successive centuries by the House of Vipont be- 
came pre-eminently visible. By that time its 
lands were vast, its wealth enormous ; its parlia- 
mentary influence, as ‘‘a Great House,” was 
now. a part of the British Constitution. At this 


te-rend' itself into two grand divisions — the 
peer’s branch and the commoners. The House 
of Commons had become so important that it 
was for the House of Vipont to be 
représented there by a t commoner. Thus 
arose the family of Carr Vipont. That division 

Owing to a marriage settlement favoring a 
younger son by the heiress of the Carrs—car- 
ried off a good slice from the estate of the earl- 
dom—uno averso, non deficit alter }:the earldom 
mourned, but replaced the loss by-two wealthy 
wedlocks of its own; and had sinee:secn cause 
to rejoice that its power in the: Upper Chamber 
was strengthened by sach aid im the Lower. 
For, thanks to its parliamentary influence, and 
the aid of the t commoner, inthe reign of 
George III. the House of Vipont beeame a Mar- 
quis. From that time to the present day the 
House of Vipont had gone On prospering ‘and 
progressive. It was to the aristocracy what the 
Times newspaper is to the The same 
quick sympathy with public feeling—the same 
unity of tone and purpose—the same adapta- 
bility—and something of the same lofty tone of 
superiority to the petty interests of party. It 
may be conceded that the House of Vipont was 
less brilliant than the Zimes newspaper, but el- 
oquence and wit, necessary to the duration of a 
newspaper, were not necessary to that of the 
House of Vipont. Had they been so, it would 
have had them! 

The Head of the House of Vipont rarely con- 


ly estimated at about £170,000 a year, it is be- 
neath a man to take from the public a paltry five 
or six thousand a year, and undergo all the un- 
dignified abuse of popular assemblies, and ‘‘a 
ribald press.” But it was a matter of course 
that the House of Vipont should be represented 
in any cabinet-that a constitutional monarch 
could be advised to form. Since the time of 
Walpole, a Vipont was always in the service of 
his country, except in those rare instances when 
the country was infamously misgoverned. The 


Roses puzzled the House of Vipont sadly. But 7 cadets of the House, or the senior member of 


the great commoner’s branch of it, sacrificed 
their:.ease to fulfill that duty. The Montfort 
marquises in general were contented with situ- 


Horse, etc.—not onerous dignities; and even 
these they only.deigned to accept on those es- 
pecial occasions when. danger threatened the 
Star of Brunswick, and the sense of its exalted 
station forbade the House of Vipont to leave its 
country in the dark. . 3 
Great Houses like that of Vipont assist the 
work of civilization by the law of their exist- 


wealthy-tenantry, to whom, if but for the sake 
of that popular which doubles politic- 
al influence, they are liberal and kindly land- 
lords. Under their sway fens and sands become 
fertile—agricultural experiments are tested en 
a large scale—cattle and sheep improve in breed 
+—national capital.angments, and, springing be- 
neath the plowshare, circulates indirectly to 
peed the ship and animate the loom. Had 
re been no Woburn, no Holkham, no Mont- 
fort«Court, England would be the:poorer by 
many a miliiem.) Our t Houses tend also 
the nal taste; they have 
eir, show-places, picture-galleries, their 
beauti The humblest 
owe an ' or comfort—the smallest gar- 
den, a flower or esculent—to the importations 
which: borrowed from abroad; or the in- 
ventions it stimulated.at home, for the original 
benefit of great Houses. wHaving a fair share 
of such merits, in comimon with. other great 
Houses, the House of Vipont was not without 


catuse:it was the most egotistical of Houses, fill- 
ed with the sense of its own identity, and guided 
by the instincts of its ewniconservation, it was 


generous, hospitable 5.2 _Honse (I mean the Head 
of it—not, of course, alt its subordinate mem- 
bers, including even the august Lady Selina) 
that could bow graciously, and shake hands with 
you,i:Even if you.-hadino vote yourself, you 
might have a cousin‘whohad a vote. And once 
admitted into the family, the House adopted 
you ;. you had only to‘marry one of its remotest 
relations, and the House sent you a wedding 
present; and at every general election invited 
you to rally ronnd your connection—the Mar- 
is. Therefore, next ory to the Established 
hurch, the House of Vipont was that British 
institution the roots of which were the most 
widely spread. 
Now the Viponts had for long generations 
been: am’ energetic race. | Whatever their de- 


- fects, they had exhibited shrewdness and vigor. 


The late Marquis (grandfather to the present) 
had been, pérhaps, the ablest (that is, done most 
for the House of Vipont) of them all. Of a 
grandiose and superb mode:of living—of a ma- 


deportment—-of p 
remarkable talent for the oe eae of all 
basiness, whether private or ic—a perfect 
enthusiast for the House: of Vipont, and aided 
by a marchioness in all‘respects worthy of him, 


of the venerable stemy'=But the present lord, 
succeeding to the tithe as‘a mere child, was a 
melancholy contrast, moteonly to his grandsire, 
but tothe | ‘of his progenitors. 


letters, and got into no scrapes. It was not, 


Before his time every head of the House had 


pole, established the constitutional and parlia- 


periodithe House of Vipont found it convenient | 


descended to take office. With a rent-roll loose-— 


ations of honor in- the household, as of Lord - 
‘| Steward, Lord Chamberlain, or Master of the 


ence. They are sure to have a spirited and 


good qualities peculiar toitself. Precisely be- 


very ivil, good-natured: House—courteous, 


he might be said to be theculminating flower 


| 
| 
j 
| 
4 
| 
| : 
| 
§ fighting the House of Vipont shook its sagn- 
AY cious head, and went about, like Lord Falkland, : 
f England. During the reign of the merry mon- ; 
arch the House of:¥Vipent.was a courtier, mar- 
ried a beauty, got the, Garter again, and, for the 3 
| first time, became the fashion, Fashion began q 
~ df to be a Power. - In the reign of James IL the - 
1 House of Vipont again contrived to be a minor, a 
if who came of age just in time to take the oaths 4 
wT | | 
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done something for it—even the most frivolous 
had contributed; one had collected the pictures, 
another the statues, a third the medals, a fourth 
had amassed the famous Vipont library; while 
others had at least married heiresses, or aug- 


mented, through ducal lines, the splendor of the — 


interminable cousinhood. The present marquis 
was literally ni/.. The pith of the Viponts was 
not in him. He looked well, he dressed well ; 
if life were only the dumb show of a tableau, he 
would have been a paragon of a Marquis. But 
he was like the watches we give to little chil- 
dren, with a pretty gilt dial-plate, and no works 
in them. He was thoroughly inert—there was 


no winding him up; he could not manage his 


property—he could not answer his letters—very 
few of them could he even read through. Pol- 
itics did not interest him, nor literature, nor 
field-sports. He shot, it is true, but mechanic- 
ally—wondering, perhaps, why he did shoot. He 
attended races, because the House of Vipont kept 
a racing stud. He bet on his own horses, but if 
they lost showed no vexation. Admirers (no 
Marquis of Montfort could be wholly without 
them) said, “‘ What, fine temper! what good- 
breeding!” it was nothing but constitutional 
apathy. No one could call him a bad man— 
he was not a profligate, an oppressor, a miser, & 
spendthrift ; he would not have taken the trou- 
ble to be a bad man on any account. Those 
who beheld his character at a distance would 


have called him an exemplary man. The more’ 


conspicuous duties of his station, subscriptions, 
charities, the maintenance of grand establish- 
ments, the encouragement of the fine arts, were 
virtues admirably performed for him by others. 
But the phlegm or nullity of his being was not, 
after all, so complete as I have made it, perhaps, 
appear. He had one susceptibility which is 
more common with women than with men—the 
susceptibility to pigue. His amour propre was 
unforgiving—pique that, and he could do a rash 
thing, a foolish thing, a spiteful thing—pique 
that, and, prodigious! the watch went! He had 
a rooted pique against his marchioness. Appar- 
ently he had conceived this pique from the very 
first. He showed it passively by supreme ne- 
glect; he showed it actively by removing her 
from all the spheres of power which naturally 
fall to the wife when the husband shuns the de- 
tails of business. Evidently he had a dread lest 
any one should say, ‘‘ Lady Montfort influences 
my lord.” Accordingly, not only the manage- 
ment of his estates fell to Carr Vipont, kut even 
of his gardens, his household, his domestic ar- 
rangements. It was Carr Vipont or Lady Se- 
lina who said to Lady Montfort, ‘‘ Give a ball ;” 
‘*You should ask so and so to dinner.”’ ‘‘ Mont- 
fort was much hurt to see the old lawn at the 
Twickenham Villa broken up by those new bos- 
quets. True, it is settled on you as a jointure 
house, but for that very reason Montfort is sens- 
itive,” etc., etc. In fact, they were virtually as 
separated, my lord and my Be as if legally 
disunited, and as if Carr Vipont and Lady Se- 
lina were trustees or intermediaries in any po- 
lite approach to each other. But, on the other 
hand, it is fair to say that where Lady Mont- 
fort’s sphere of action did not interfere with her 
husband’s plans, habits, likings, dislikings, jeal- 
ous apprehensions, that she should be supposed 
to have any ascendency over what exclusively 
belonged to himself as Rot faineant of the Vi- 
pont’s, she was left free as air. No attempt at 
masculine control or conjugal advice. At her 
disposal was wealth without stint—every luxury 
the soft could desire—every gewgaw the vain 
could covet. Had her pin-money, which was in 
itself the revenue of an ordinary peeress, failed 
to satisfy her wants—had she grown tired of 
wearing the family diamonds and coveted new 
gems from Golconda—a single word to Carr Vi- 


pont or Lady Selina would have been answered | 


by a carte blanche on the Bank of England. But 
Lady Montfort had the misfortune not to be ex- 
travagant in her tastes. . Strange to say, in the 
world Lord Montfort’s marriage was called a 
love match; he had married a portionless girl, 
daughter to one of his poorest and obscurest 
- cousins, against the uniform policy of the House 

of Vipont, which did all it could for poor cous- 
ins except marrying them to its chief. But Lady 
Montfort’s conduct in these trying circumstances 
was admirable and rare. Few affronts can hu- 
miliate us unless we resent them—and in vain. 
Lady Montfort had that exquisite dignity which 
gives to submission the grace of cheerful acqui- 
escence. That in the gay world flatterers should 
gather round a young wife so eminently beauti- 
ful, and so wholly left by her husband to her 
own guidance, was inevitable. But at the very 
first insinuated compliment or pathetic condo- 
lence, Lady Montfort, so meek in her house- 
hold, was haughty enough to have daunted Love- 
lace. She was thus very early felt to be beyond 
temptation, and the boldest passed on nor pre- 
sumed to tempt. She was unpopular; called 
“proud and freezing ;” she did not extend the 
influence of The House; she did not confirm its 
fashion—fashion which necessitates social ease, 
and which no rank, no wealth, no vjrtue can of 
themselves suffice to give. And this failure on 
her part was a great offense in the eyes of the 
House of Vipont. ‘‘ She does absolutely nothing 
for us,” said Lady Selina; but Lady Selina in 
her heart was well pleased that to her in reality 
thus fell, almost without a rival, the female rep- 
resentation, in the great world, of the Vipont 
honors. Lady Selina was fashion itself. 

Lady Montfort’s social peculiarity was in the 


' eagerness with which she sought the society of | 


_ persons who enjoyed a reputation for superior 
intellect, whether statesmen, lawyers, authors, 
philosophers, artists. Intellectual intercourse 
seemed as if it was her native atmosphere, from 
which she was habitually banished, to which she 
returned with an instinctive yearning and a new 
zest of life; yet was she called, even here, nor 
seemingly without justice—capricious and un- 


steady in her likings. These clever personages, 
after a little while, all seemed to disappoint her 
expectations of them; she sought the acquaint- 
ance of each with cordial earnestuess ; slid from 
the acquaintance with weary languor; never, 
after all, less a'one than when alone. 

And so wondrous lovely! Nothing sorare as 
beauty of the high type; genius and beauty, in- 
deed, are both rare; genius, which is the beauty 
of the mind—beauty, which is the genius of the 
body. But, of the two, beauty is the rarer. - All 
of us can count on our fingers some forty or 
fifty persons of undoubted and illustrious genius, 
including those famous in action, letters, art. 
But can any of us remember to have seen more 
than four or five specimens of first-rate ideal 
beauty ?. Whosoever had seen Lady Montfort 
would have rankgd her among such four or five 
in his recollection. There was in her face that 
lustrous dazzle to which the Latin poet, per- 
haps, refers when he speaks of the 

Nitor 
Splendentis Pario marmore purius.. . 
Et voltus, himium lubricus adspici,” 
and which an English poet, with the less sensu- 
ous but more spiritual imagination of northern 
genius, has described in lines that an English 


reader may be pleased to see rescued from 


oblivion : | 
**Her face was like the milky way i’ the sky, 
A meeting of gentle lights without a name.” 
The eyes so purely bright, the exquisite har- 
mony of coloring between the dark (not too dark) 
hair, and the ivory of the skin; such sweet 
radiance in the lip when it broke into a smile. 
And it was said that in her maiden day, before 
Caroline Lindsay became Marchioness of Mont- 
fort, that smile was the most joyous thing im- 
aginable. Absurd now; you would not think 
it, but that stately lady had been a wild, fanci- 
ful girl, with the merriest laugh and the quick- 
est tear, filling the air round her with April sun- 
shine. Certainly, no beings ever yet lived the 
life Nature intended them to live, nor had fair 
play for heart and mind, who contrived, by hook 
or by crook—to marry the wrong pggson! 


THE TEST. 


Tue room was old; the walls were gray; 
The floor was honeycombed with age; 
On arras eaten with decay, 
Sad portraits shone of knight and sage. 
Beneath a window which the sun 
Clove with a sword of crimson light, 
There stood, as day was just begut, 2 
Old Abbas and his neophyte. | 


Then Abbas, the magician, said, 
Stroking the young man’s golden hair, 
‘‘The vigil’s past; the charm is bred; 
I hear the demons in the air. 
Thy foot is on the mystic line, 
The mystic vapor yields thy breath. 
Art thou prepared to give the sign 
That tests yon urn of Life or Death ? 


‘‘Young Auriol, pause! Bethink thee well, 
That should thy soul, from sin be free, 
Sweet is the potence of the spell, 
And endless knowledge blooms for thee! 
But if one base or foul desire 
Within its secret cells doth burn, 
Thou’rt victim of the demon’s fire! 
Thou know’st the pact. There lies the 
urn !” 


Young Auriol raised his scornful head, 
Proud as when eagle dares the sun; 
‘‘T fear nor God nor fiend!” he said. 
‘‘Old Magus, see! the deed is done!” 
He seized the alabaster vase 
That near him on the tripod stood; 
He quaffed—a thunder-clap—a blaze! 
And Abbas’ feet were bathed in blood! 


THE STORY OF AN OLD MAID’S LIFE. 


WELL, then (began my aunt), I am going to tell 
the history of an old maid’s life; but before I come 
to my heroine, and she is but a poor heroine, I 
must spéak of her as a girl. I will not tell you 
her real name, it would be useless; could do no 
good, and might do harm ; call her Caroline or Car- 
rie. She lived with her father, a widower; in a 
pretty little cottage in Devonshire that I have seen, 
and which is a most lovable place—many miles 
from here where I am speaking—and all Carrie’s 
anxiety and her father’s was the well-being of the 
only son of the house, ‘who was away from home a 
long way. He was supposed to be doing very well 
and steadily, but his father and sister in the little 
Devonshire cottage were often uneasy about him. 

Carrie’s life was a very peaceful and honest one ; 
she helped the servants in their work, and that 
finished, made her garden smart. Carrie was not 
a beauty ; she was fairly good-looking, and fairly 
good-tempered, and with large notions of honor and 
candor implanted in her by her father. She was 
about twénty when the history of her life—if I may 
so term it—began. She was plucking the dead 
leaves of “a geranium, when the distant and slow 
clatter of a horse’s hoofs became very rapid and 
near. In another moment a horse and rider tore 
past, the animal’s eyes starting from its head, and 


the rider vainly trying to hold him in. He was 


young and fairly handsome; of course, Carrie did 
not mark those qualities as he was carried past, 


but she had opportunities of doing so after, poor 


girl! 


Suckling. 


Attracted by the clatter, a man-servant came 
out from a barn into the road, his flail streaming 
behind him, and shading his eyes from the sun with 
one hand. Suddenly he started, and ran, as the 
clattering stopped for a moment and then began 
more loudly than before. 

The girl also ran out into the road, and, looking 
down it, she saw a gentleman lying immovable, 
while the riderless horse was disappearing in the 
distance. She called to another man-servant and 
then herself ran down the road. Stooping, she 
saw that he breathed. She put his hair away from 
his furehead, which was quite cold, and then, see- 
ing the servants standing about her, she asked them 
to lift the senseless gentleman up and carry him to 
the house. Her own bedroom being on the ground- 
floor—indeed it was really a parlor—and being 
nearest, she directed the men to carry the sufferer 
into it, and he was laid upon her bed. He soon 
came to, and looked wildly about him; but he 
quickly comprehended his position, for he smiled 
on the girl as he closed his eyes—it was as he open- 
ed them that Carrie saw that they were blue. 

Soon the village doctor was at hand; there was 
no great harm done, the gentlenfan’s shoulder was 
slightly injured—a few days’ rest where he was and 
all would be well. 


When Carrie’s father came home, the tramp of |. 


his sure-footed horse was heard a long way down 
the road. He approved strongly of his daughter’s 
work, but he wondered she had had the stranger 
taken into her room; why not taken intoa visitor’s 
room ?—there were several spare rooms. 
The girl said, ‘‘ It was the nearest room.” 
.** Well, well,” said the father, ‘“‘let him stay 
there !” 
The case was more troublesome than the village 


doctor thought; so said the physician from the 


town near at hand. The patient had to ‘‘stay 
there’ some weeks instead of days. When he re- 
covered from the shock of the fall sufficiently to 
converse, he spoke to those about him in a perfect- 
ly kind manner, and yet with a sense of superiority 
upon him, as though to speak so familiarly was a 
condescension. ‘This mood lasted for three days, 
during which Carrie chiefly attended on him, for 


the women-servants of the house had enough to at- | 


tend to, it being harvest-time. 
It was the end of the third day, and Carrie had 
just taken a tea-tray from the table beside which 


the injured young fellow was lying, when he said— 


‘*Miss Carrie—for I do not know your other 
name— you and your father seem very superior 
people to live in so pokey a place as this; not, to 
be sure, but what the place is pleasant enough, but 
still, it is small, is not it ?” 

Carrie said ‘‘ Yes,’’ and smiled. She added, 
‘* But only my father and [ live in it; we would 
sooner have it as it is—’tis so cozy.” 

‘‘ Your father is a farmer, I presume, Miss Car- 


rie?” 

Well—yes—Sit.” 
_** You only seem to give your answer with half 
admission.” 

‘* I mean to say my father is a farmer, but that 
there A no absolute need for him to be so.” 

oO 
interest ‘‘ a gentleman farmer.” 

Yes ; just 80.” 

rT May [ ask your fatlier’s name ?” 

E. ve 


“ Any relation to the Taunton F——-s ?” 

‘‘ My father is one of the grandsons of the late 
Sir Thomas—the younger son of a younger son.” 

** I’m glad to hear that,” said he, heartily, ‘‘ most 
glad. And now, I suppose You would like to hear 
my name ?”’ 

His listener smiled. 

“Or perhaps you would not like to hear my 
name ?” 

‘Indeed, Sir, I have no right to expect to hear 
it; we were so fortunate as to be near you when 
you were thrown, and more fortunate to receive 
you here.” 

‘* It is I who have been fortunate.” 


‘* We should be most fortunate to help any one. 


in such a strait as you were.” 

**Oh! any one.” 

Yes, indeed ; surely.” | 

‘* Ah! then you don’t care to hear my name?” 

‘* Perhaps you do not care to tell it.” (A laugh.) 

“* Well, perhaps not ; have you found it out from 
my card-case ?”’ 

‘** No, indeed.” 

‘“*T beg your pardon ; my inquiry was most vul- 
gar. I meant to intimate you might have opened 
the case in order to communicate with my friends.” 

‘*Nay, Sir; you came to yourself-so quickly 
there was no need to do any thing of the kind.” 

‘*Ah; you have no wish, I see, to hear my name. 
But don’t, don’t think it is the same as that of those 
vulgar people to whom I sent the letter on the 
night of the accident.” : 

‘*Do you know they have not sent to inquire 
after you ?” 

‘*T begged them not to send.” 

‘** And they have obeyed !” 

The gentleman looked up, surprised for a mo- 
ment; then smiling gayly again, he said, ‘‘ Well, 
call me Mr. Frederic—”’ | 

‘“‘Very well, Mr. Frederic,” said Carrie; and 
then, having handed him some newspapers, she 
was about to leave the room. 

** Are you going, Miss Carrie ?” 

‘*Yes; can I do any thing more before I leave 
the room ?” 

‘*No, no; good-night, good-night.” 

** Good-night, Mr. Frederic.” 

And she was gone. 

He did not read the papers ; he smiled ; dreamed 
awake; bit his nails; sighed; he said he “ sighed”’ 
a week 2fter that evening. 

Two or three days more went on; then the fol- 
lowing conversation took place, at the same hour 
as the first: 

‘*Miss Carrie, do you believe in love at first 
sigbt ?” 


Laughing, because she was frank, homely, and | 


possibly not vain, she said, ‘‘ Hardly.” 


“~~ 


od,” said the patient, with increasing | 


**You don’t think that you could love at first 
sight?” e at first 


“* No, really.” 

“But why should not you as well as any other 
young lady ?” | | 

‘I don’t think that any young lady ever did 
love at first sight.” 

‘““No! Do you think a man Could love at first 


sight ?” 
can’t say, Mr. Frederic.” 
**Do you think I could, I mean ?”. 
** How should I know, Mr. Frederic ?” $ 


It is a question whether she did or did not: 
surely any girl can tell an admirer. 

“* Do you know, Miss Carrie, I am going to write 
to my father?” 

**Oh! you have a father?” 

** Yes; not that I need write to him for permis- 
sion to act. I’m of age, Miss Carrie.” : 

Ah 

** Yes; I’m twenty-four.” 

Indeed !” 

“May I ask how old you are?” 

*“*T, Mr. Frederic! I’m twenty, nearly.” 

‘* I'm going to speak about you in the letter.” 

** And—and about my father too?” 

“‘Oh! I'm going to speak of you all; even Sir 
Thomas.” 

There really is no need to, report any more of 
those short-sentenced conversations; let me say 
shortly that, a fortnight from the date of his fall, 
Mr. Frederic had his arm round Carrie’s waist just 
after he told her she must be his wife if she wished 
his happiness; and I suppose she did, for, under 
conditions, she promised to be married to him. 

She did not fall in love-at first sight,.as he had 
done ; but she grew to love him day by day ; and 
when he made his smal], manly confession, she had 
grown to love him with a strong, earnest, unde- 
monstrative affection—an affection which, once 
fostered, can hever be destroyed, is never jealous— 
a wholly different affection to that love at first 
sight, which is most distrustful, and most misera- 
bly jealous. 

Then he told her his name; I will not tell it 
here; but it was one of the greatest of English 
names. He was but a younger son, yet he was 
very rich. 

Then Carrie, in all her new confidence, told of 
her brother, younger than her by two years; told 
how they were anxious about him, how he was al- 
ways wanting money, how he was the best of boys, 
only extravagant, and easily led away. 

Said Mr. Frederic, “ We will look after him - 
when we get totown.” Then the young gentleman 
showed her a letter from his father, and pointed out 
a sentence where the writer said he was sure his 
son was not designing to injure the family name in 
marrying Carrie. ‘“‘So you see,” he added, “I 
was thoughtful enough to get my father’s consent 
before I got yours.” 

Said Carrie, ‘‘ And now you mast talk to my fa- 
ther.” He did speak to her father thén and there, 
and showed him his father’s letter. 

** Let me think of all this,” said the gentleman ; 
‘*let me have a night to think it all over.” 

Then the night came. 

If I were to tell the tale as it next touched Car- 
rie, the whole matter would appear as mysterious 
to you as it did to her; but I will tell it in the 
clearest manner. 

That same night the lover had fallen asleep full 
of happy thoughts, when he was awoke by a slight 
tap on the glass of the slightly-opened'window. It 
was a French window opening upon a;lawn. 

It was moonlight. He started, and sat up in 
bed. He could see nothing at the window ; so, as- 
suring himself that he was still suffering from the 
slight fever that supervened upon the.accident, iue 
lay down again, and turned away hi} head from 
the light. 

Another moment, and again he heard the tap- 
ping. Again he started; and there, standing in 
the moonlight, near the window, was a slightly- 
made young fellow, with yellow mustaches and 
tong, thick hair, shadowed with a broAd, slouching 

He trembled, poor fellow, as he lobked; for he 
felt sure the man was no house-thie » no robber ; 
he trembled, for he yet suffered frorh his illness, 
and was weak, and with great effort gnly he stood 
upon the floor. Then he saw the eyesjof the night-- 
visitor looking through the glass, 4nd then he 
heard a young, boyish voice say, ‘‘ Carrie, dear 
Carrie !” 

He raised his hand, meaning to ruh to the win- 
dow and dash his hand through the giass upon the 
searching face; but again his weakn§ss prevailed, 
and he moved only a fw steps; yet the came for- 
ward enough to show his white figure to the search- 
ing, eager.eyes. 

‘* Dear Carrie, don’t be afraid; itgis J; it is J. 
Hush! don’t make a noise, or they mgght hear us. 
Come to me, Carrie; open the windpw.” As he 
spoke he kissed the window near his ipa, 

The sound maddened the man; h4 rushed for- 
ward; he reached the window ; the eges were still 
looking through, when he felt he wa4 falling, and 
as he did so the face came close agaist the glass. 
The stranger then, uttering a faint fry, started 
back, and fled over the grass, and thrdagh a gap in 
the hedge. 

When he came back to a knowledg® of his .trou- 


ble, the pale day was stealing over tile room, As 
he wearily climbed to his feet, and staggering- 


ly leaned against the window-post, hg asked him- 
self ‘‘ Could it be true? had any onefbeen there ? 
Had not his fever been brought back @y the events 
of the night? Was she not honest ?” 

Then he thought, if he could only §ave a proof. 
He opened the door; and there befom him, at his 


feet, lay a proof indeed—a sure,.cer§ain proof—a 
boot-mark in the narrow bed betweenfhe door and 


the gtass-plat ; the mark of a fine, ddiicate boot— 
a mark that crushed his heart down, 4s it told him 
the savage, shameful truth. 


We dressed himself, and after set§ing his heel 


“No” 
Ah!” 
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upon the mark, and crushing it out, he turned to 
the morning-breeze for a little consolation. As he 
turned he looked upon the grass ; another proof ly- 
ing there was a half-smoked cigar, bitten through 
and through. Then he remembered that as he fell 
the man crept through a gap in the hedge ; he went 
to the hedge and marked that near the opening, 
through which a slight man could easily creep, the 
earth had been broken down. 

How should he act? Should he pass as the 
thief had passed, and go his way? Should he 
leave her to guess the truth? He would go! But 
he could not; so he went back to the room—her 
room—sat down, and wept bitterly for the life 
which had left him. At last a servant tapped at 
the door; but he gave so faint an answer that the 
girl asked if he had grown worse during the night. 

He said No; and that he would come to the 
breakfast-parlor at once. 

He opened the parlor-door. She was there, and 
met him with a smile. He stoodirresolutely. She 
wonderingly looked at him. 

‘¢ So,”” he said, and said the word so harshly that 
she flinched back’as though she had been struck. 
So you can look at 

Look at you!” 

‘Oh! it’s a just return for the life I have Jed. I 
should feel what I do feel.” 3 

‘‘ What do you mean?” 

“T thought that if I married you—if I left the 
people of my station in life, I should find a sim- 
ple, honest girl, whose heart should be wholly 
mine. I did not think to find a smiling hypo- 
crite.” | 

“Great God!” 

‘¢Oh, you may act; but I can see behind the 
fair curtain of your breast, and mark well the 
blackness there.” 

“‘ He is mad !” 

‘‘Mad! Oh,no. I may be, perhaps, in time. 
Look me in the face. Youcan? steadily? She 
is able! Well, what do you say now? Am I 
mad?” 

quite sane.” 

‘* Will you believe what I am going to say ?” 

Of me?” 

**No; of myself.” 

Speak.” 

“T would sooner die than marry you, you mon- 
ster. I would sooner beat you to pieces, though I 
should have to come near you, to touch you, to do 
s0.”” 

“Do not come near me. Do not touch me.” 

“‘T need nobiddance. Good-by! I abhor you; 
but I say good-by, not for your sake, but my own. 
Good-by to our lives’ happiness. You are worth- 
less.” 

‘‘ Our lives’ happiness. Ah! then you do not 
say good-by to your love alone. If you fell at 
my knees; took them in your arms, and laid your 
forehead on them, and bade me trample on your 
face, I could not forgive younow. You have made 
me proud and harsh: but presently, presently, 
when you are away, I will forgive you. Asa proof; 
if ever you want a great friend in great need, come 
to me. You will be sorry soon, I fear, for what 
you now say and do; though I hope not, for your 
sake. I will not ask to know what your trouble 
is; I do not care to know since you have condemn- 
ed me unheard. See, I say good-by now, good-by : 
yet always remember, in your great need I am 
your great friend.” : | 

Then he went, 

Carrie’s father soon came in, and saw his child 
sitting alone. She told him her young husband 
was dead to her henceforth, and prayed her father 
never to name him more; and her father, who had 
known early trouble, respected her wish. 

The day had half gone when a servant brought 

Carrie a mysterious note. Opening it, she start- 
ed, took a heavy purse from her desk, and left the 
house. 
_ She walked on quickly till she came near the 
village, and then, turning down a lone lane, kept 
on till she came to a poor house. She raised the 
latch, when the youth who had stood near the win- 
dow ran forward, and catching her in his arms, 
said, as he kissed her heartily, ‘‘ Carrie! my own 
dear Carrie; come to me at last!” 

And this scene the poor lover saw from the wood 
across the road ; for after leaving Carrie he thought 
he ought to have questioned her; he was returning 
to the house when he saw her coming down the 
road; he watched her, and he saw what he thought 
“was confirmation of his suspicions. He heard the 
boy speak, and the spirit of Cain was on him. 
Should he murder them both? Then he said they 
were not worth a thought; and, with a curse, he 
fled through the wood, rapidly. 

And what said the girl when inside the poor cot- 
tage? Thus: “Oh, my bfother! Oh, my dear, 
dear brother !”’ 

The boy, a medical student, had angered his fa- 
ther, through requests for repeated sums of money, 
and he had come down to his sister, being pressed 
by his creditors, to borrow of her. She had money 
of her own. 

Carrie gave him her money, and he went back 
to town, happy. He did not think to tell her that 
he had tapped at her window on the past night. 

‘The girl went home to begin her woman’s life of 
grief—quiet, uncomplaining, hopelessly sad. 

She had led this life for some months, when her 
father, hoping to dissipate her sadness, asked a rel- 
ative in London to invite his child to town. Car- 
rie wearily accepted the invitation, and went to 
town. Her relative, a thorough Londoner, knew 

her business perfectly well, and had the melan- 
choly girl half over London in no time. She in- 
troduced Carrie to several gentlemen ; but Carrie 
didn’t care about the gentlemen, nor the gentle- 


men about Carrie; for though she tried to please 


them, she never did. Perhaps they were all of one 
ttern. 

One night, about a week after Carrie had been 
in town, her relative took her to the Opera. They 
had not been long in the house, when the relative, 
Mrs. Mythson, remarked upon the entry of a most 
beautiful lady into a box on the grand tier. They 


had not sat much longer, when one of the gentle- 
men of whose acquaintance Mrs. Mythson was so 


proud came to the door, and, upon being permitted - 


to enter, volunteered small scandal. 

Said he, ‘‘ That is Lady ——. She is a lady in 
her own right. She’s married to a commoner of 
good birth—Mr. Frederic ——.” 

Carrie turned pale as she heard the name, for it 
was that of the man who had asked her to be his 
wife. 

‘¢ And they do say,”’ said the small scandalizer, 
“that she flirts a great deal too much for a married 
woman. As for her husband, he is very seldom 
with her; he goes his way, and she goes hers. 
They have only been married a month ; and there 
is a pretty life for you !” 

‘* Who is that bending to her now ?”’ 

“That? That is Sir Germain Roi, a dissipated 
young guardsman. They do say she once had a 
liking for him.”’ 

‘* Dear me! dear me!” 

** Ah! it’s a way they have in the upper world,” 
said the gentleman, mistily. | 

‘* Dear me! dear me !”’ 

And the curtain rose on the second act. 

After that night the gentlemen found ‘Carrie 
much more pleasant; nay, a weck or so, and one 
of them proposed. She refused him at one sad 
crash 


Mrs. Mythson was disgusted. ‘‘ A man,” she 
said, ‘‘that any girl might have been proud to 
marry ; her best friend.” 

Carrie, after that, went home to her father; and 
she fell into her quiet, useful, monotonous life. At 
the end of six months more a letter came from the 
son in town, saying he had been severely struck by 
a madman, and that he must come down in the 
country to get right again. 
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then did some good, for it made her brother more 
considerate for her, and made him, perhaps, a great 


deal better than he was before. 


So she remained, unwedded, in her father’s house 
—kind to all who sought her kindness, unobtru- 
sive, thoughtful, almost unselfish. So she lived for 
five years, and rather better, when she. had a trust 
put upon her—a trust which she very joyfully un- 
dertook. 

One night she was waiting for her fathcr’s re- 
turn from dinner at a neighbor’s, when a carriage 
stopped at the door; and thinking it was her fa- 
ther, she ran out, to the hall-door, and opened it 
herself; and before her stood a haggard-looking 
man, carrying a sleeping child, wrapped in a great 
white shawl. 

‘Carrie, do you know 

You—my—my—” 


He stooped down on one knee, bearing the sleep- 


ing child on the other. 

‘¢ Let my little girl plead for me, for I dare not 
plead for myself. Let us come in, Carrie.’ 

** Come in—oh, pray come in!” 

As he rose his head drooped forward; then he 
stepped on, and stood in the house which he had so 
madly left those years before. She took him by 
the hand, and led him into the very room at the 
window of which he had seen the eager face — the 
very room which she had had turned into a sit- 
ting-room, and in which she passed almost all her 
time. 

He shaded his eyes from the window, and sat 
down, still with his child in his arms. 

‘‘ This is your letter, Carrie ?”’ he said, taking a 
paper from the bosom of his dress. 

‘*¢ Yes, I sent it you a long while ago, and after 
my brother told me what he did. Ah me! how 
could you have been so rash ?” 
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_ He came down by coach, and Carrie met him, 
with the little family chaise, at the setting-down 

lace. 

Seated in the chaise, and driving home, he told 
his sister of the encounter, which had led to the 
fracture of one of his ribs. : 

Said he: **’Gad!, he was down on me like a 
shot. I was in Regent Street, with a chap; he 
started from the other side, seized me, said, ‘So I 
do see you at last!’ and, without more ado, he 
crashed me onthe pavement. Of course my friend 
gave him into custody, and he was locked up. As 
for me, I was carried straight to our hospital. 
Next day a magistrate came and took my exam- 
ination ; and I heard from Harry, the chap who 
was with me, that when the queer custcomer heard 
my name he screamed so as to frighten the magis- 
trate, who, I hear, behaved very politely to him. 
They let the poor fellow go; he was mad, it seems; 
and he was taken away by his wife —a lady, by 
Jove !—a lady by title.”’ 

‘*Edmund, what was his name? Do you 
know ?” 

And Carrie’s brother, knowing, told her. It was 
her old lover who had beaten her brother down. 

_ “*There’s the old house,” said the youth, as the 
house came in sight; ‘‘there’s the old house, and 
there’s your bedroom window, at which I stood 
that night.” 

** At which you stood ?” 

** Yes, when I came down for that money.” 

** At which you stood ?” 

‘** Yes ; it used to be your bedroom, used it not ? 
"Gad, when I tapped at the window, and a man’s 
face—a visitor’s, I suppose—came toward me, in- 
stead of your own pleasant little one, I turned, and 
was off through the gap in the hedge like a shot.” 

** Oh, Edmund, if you only knew what you have 
done! Oh, Edmund! oh, Edmund!” 

** Why, Carrie, Carrie !” 

For the poor girl was weeping bitterly. 

She then told him the whole sad truth, which 
she had but just learned; and Carrie’s sorrows 


The letter only contained these words : 


** Remember, in your greatest need I am your greatest 
friend.” 


‘** Oh, Carrie, if I ask you to forgive me now, 
will you ?”’ 

“‘T forgave you the very day you left me, now 
s0 long ago.” 

“* And you have not married ?” 

‘** Not married.” 

‘* And have remained single for my sake, I feel 
sure.” - 

“‘ Yes, for your sake.” 

*‘Oh, Carrie, when I knew that it was your 
brother who had stood at the window, I thought I 
should die—I thought I should die !” 

‘* We can live through much trouble, my old 
sweet-heart.”’ 

Carrie, I am 4 widower.” | 

**Is she dead, poor lady?” And a blush came 
over the countenance. 

** Alas! no.” 

‘** Then how can you look on me —oh, Heaven! 
how can you look on me ?”’ 

For all answer he laid the child he had till now 
carried on her lap; and for all answer she took it 
up, and drew it to her breast. 

‘*T know, Carrie, I know quite well, that when 
I say the little child is mine, it need not be yours 
also for you to lavish on it a mother’s care. Car- 
rie, it is an orphan child. Let the love you once 
had for me descend upon it.” | 

‘Where are you going ?” 

‘* Where am I going? Oh, it is no brother’s 
face now, searching eagerly through a window for 
a gentle sister. No, no, my wife that should have 
been—the future mother of my child—there is no 
miserable mistake this time. Oh, Carrie, it was 
as much your fault as mine. You were almost as 
proud as I was jealous. Why did you not tell me 
toexplain? Why did I not explain ?” 

“* Poor child !’’ said Carrie, stooping down and 


| kissing the little sleeping face ; ‘ poor child !” 


‘Poor! no, richer than she ever has been ; for 


she has a mother’s care now, and that she has ney- 
-erhad. No, no—not poor. Carrie, let her bear 


your name, and let her lose the one she has. O 
let her bear your name, and let me think her yours 
as well as mine!” 

‘‘ Think as you will, for I do will as you.” 

And you will never undeceive her?” 

** What do you ask ?”’ 

‘*T ask you, ever call her yours.” 

ever will.” 

‘* Carrie, kiss her lips.” 

She did ; then the father kissed them 

‘*T will not say good-by ; I said it once before. 
No, Carrie, not good-by. Turn your face from me, 
and let me go.”’ 

She turned away from him, still holding tlie 
child, and then waited a little. She thought she 
felt the long hanging sleeve of her dress touched 
for a moment, and she thought she felt a warm 
breath upon her arm; but she was never sure of 
this. Yet a moment, and she heard the rattle of 
carriage-wheels ; she turned then, and saw that he 
was gone. Inexchange for the child he had given 
her, he had carried off the flowers she had been 
arranging when he came to the house. 

The little child awoke, and after a very little 
fear at finding herself in a strange place, fell asleep 
again upon her new mother’s neck, about which 


‘she placed one of her tiny arms. So she sat, with 


the child, till her father came home. 

The aged gentleman started at the sight he saw 
upon entering his house ; but his daughter’s smile 
assured him. 

‘‘T have gained a pleasant care since you left 
the house, father.” 

Indeed 

‘Yes ; you remember the day whose history I 
prayed you never to talk of more, father?” 

‘* Ah well, this child grew out of that sad day— 
he married; this is his child; he has brought her 
tome. You can guess the rest, dear father.” 

So from that time the child was reared in the 
same name as Carrie’s. It was given out that she 
was a dead sister’s child; and the child called her 
Mamma, and believed her so until she died—for 
the little thing died, died with her arm round her 
new mother’s neck—died with her arm as it had 
lain‘on that first night of her coming home, when 
her child’s fear passed into confidence in the newly- 
found friend. 


As for the child’s father, he, poor fellow! was | 


dead. Carrie went on the Continent to see his 
grave—it is well kept to this day. 


THE LATE COMMODORE PERRY, U.S.N. 


WE present our readers above with a portrait of 
the late MArtHEW CALBRAITH PERRY, Commo- 
dore in the United States Navy, who died at his 
residence in this city on 4th instant, at the age of 


sixty-three years. 


Commodore Perry was born in 1795, at South 
Kingston, Rhode Island. His father became an 
officer of the navy in 1798; and his four sons fol- 
lowed his example. Of these, one became famous 
as the hero of Lake Eric—Oliver H. Perry; the 
others have:left no historical name. Matthew en- 
tered the navy in 1809, and made his first cruise 
in the schooner Revenge. It is believed that, though 
he was subsequently attached to the resident, un- 
der Commodore Rogers, he served with his brother 
on Lake Erie, and during the terrible fight which 
won the latter his high fame, he passed through 
the squadron in a small boat after the Lawrence 
was disabled, and aided his brother in hoisting his 
flag on the Niagara. 7 

He joined the President in 1814, and after a brief 
service on board the Chippewa was stationed at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, where he remained a couple 
of years and won his rank as lieutenant. 

In August, 1819, he was ordered to the ship Cy- 
ane, which was sent to the coast of Africa to aid 


| the efforts of the Colonization Society in its at- 


tempt to found a settlement of free blacks upon the 
island of Sherbro, near Sierra Leone. The mortal- 
ity at Sherbro was so great that it became evident 
no colony could be planted there; and Lieutenant 
Perry selected Mesurado Cape as a more suitable 
locality for atown. He therefore fixed the local- 
ity of the first settlement of Liberia. In May, 
1821, Lieutenant Perry was put in command of the 
schooner Shark, in which vessel he twice visited 
the colony of Mesurado. In the same vessel he 
also cruised the waters of the West Indies, and 


captured several pirates. 


On his return he was again attached to the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, where he remained until 
1824, when he was ordered to the North Caroli- 
na, in which vessel, under Commodore Rogers, he 
served as First Lieutenant, and Captain of the 
Fleet, during her whole cruise in the Mediterra- 
nean. He was then promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander, and took charge of the recruiting service 
at Boston, where he continued until 1830, when he 
took command of the corvette Concord, in which he 
conveyed John Randolph as United States Ministe 
to St. Petersburg. | 

The next important service of Commodore Perry 
was a tour of. inspection through Europe to visit 
the dock-yards and light-houses,-and collect from 
personal inspection such facts as might be useful 
in improving those departments of the United 
States service. Early in-1839 he submitted his 
report to the Government, and resumed his duties 
as Superintendent of Gun Practice, and in prepar- 
ing plans for the construction and equipment of 
the Aftssouri and the Mississippi, the first large 
ocean-steamers in our navy. 

_In 1846 he sailed in the squadron that .was to 
operate against Mexico, and on the retirement of 
Captain Conner took the chief command. He di- 
rected the bombardment of Vera Cruz, and Gen- 
eral Scott cordially recognized the value of his co- 
operation in his dispatches. 3 5 

The service which has done the most for Com- 
modore Perry’s fame was the Japan Expedition 
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He sailed from New York on 24th November, 1852, 
and negotiated his treaty on 31st March, 1854. 
The events and results of that expedition are 
fresh in the minds of our readers. Various opin- 
ions have been entertained as to the value of that 
undertaking ; but the Administration, at least, 
were satisfied that Commodore Perfy had carried 
out every thing the Government/expected from 
him, and Mr. Fillmore is known/to have so ex- 
pressed himself. It is true that le did not succeed 
in negotiating a treaty of commérce with the Jap- 


anese, but perhaps they were not prepared for such | 


a progressive measure at that time. The late 
Commodore was one of the Naval Board of fifteen 
at Washington whose action has been the occasion 
of so much animadversion. But no officer of that 


board regretted more than he did having any thing _ 


to do with it. 


Commodore Perry leaves a widow and six chil- 
dren—three sons and three daughters. One of the | 


Of the daugh- 


sons is now Consul at Ilong Kong. 


ters, two are married (Mrs. John Hone and Mrs. | 


Auguste Belmont). 
Ile was an able officer, of fine appearance, court- 
cous, open manner, and genial disposition. 


TIIE UNITED STATES REVENUE CUT- 
TER “HARRIET LANE.” 


Mr. Secretrarny Sreencer, when at the head of 
the ireasury Department of the United States in 
the Administration of President Tyler, seeing the 
defective provision for enforcing the revenue laws 
by means of the small cutters—which had the 
duty not. only of preventing smuggling but of 
voercing the filibustering or other refractory ves- 
sels im American ports, and also of affording suc- 
tor to the distressed and shipwrecked—conceived 
the idea of creating steam-vessels as a substitute 
for the small sailing schooners until then univers- 
ally used, At the time of. their first establish- 
ment, in fleetness as sea-boats and in facility of 
management, they were unsurpassed; but by the 
introduction of steam their prestige vanished. They 
could no longer rule the seas; for a steam-vessel, 
disregarding winds, could enter or escape from 
port while they were either becalmed or head- 
ed off. 

Excellent as were the views of Mr. Spencer, they 
were,rendered nugatory by the miserable character 
of the vessels (six in number) built for this pur- 
pose, which were ali ultimately condemned ; and 
since this time the Department has suffered things 
to gradually slide back with’ the failure of each 
steamer, till the old cutter schooner was again the 
only arm of power wielded by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

During the last year the Underwriters of New 
York, supported by the Chamber of Commerce, 
strongly represented to Congress that the com- 
merce of.this country demanded more efficient pro- 


* tection The arguments were not without avail, 


and, despite the opposition of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, a bill providing for the building of a suita- 
ble vessel was passed, and under the direction of 
the successor of Mr. Guthrie the plan was cordially 
forwarded. 


In the spring of 1857 propositions were invited 


by Secretary Cobb, from the builders of the United 
States, for models, plans, and specifications of such 
a vessel as they should deem suitable for the pro- 
posed object, and without any limitation of price. 
A number of the most eminent men of the country 
was also convened to decide upon their respective 
merits. 

As might have been expected, numerous proposi- 
tions were made. It was justly considered that. 
the man to whom the contract was awarded, by a 
board of impartial officers, would be considered as 
the first man in his profession—one which in lofti- 
ness ranks with that of the heaven-inspired sculp- 
tor, and, when considered by its utility, is far supe- 
rior. 

Thirteen plans were presented from the most 
eminent builders in this country, no one of any 
note failing to enter the concours. 

As this was the first time in the history of the 
American marine that an opportunity was afford- 
ed to the ship-builders of the country to present 
models and plats for comparison, every effort was 
made by the competitors to secure the contract. 

. The decision was made after a prolonged and care- 
ful study of the various models, plans, and specifi- 
cations, and a unanimous recommendation was made 
by this scientific committee of the model of Mr. 


William H. Webb, and, in accordance with this_ 


decision, the contract was awarded to him by Sec- 
retary Cobb. 
. This decision of the Committee was very 


' @ Satisfactory to the New York Chamber of Com- 


merce and Underwriters. 

“ Webtwas known as the builder of more tons 
of vessels than any other man that has ever lived in 
any age; that his vessels have no superiors either 
at the insurance offices or with practical sea-cap- 
tains and sailors. He is alsothe son and successor 
‘in business of the late Isaac Webb, Esq., who was 
a pupil and for many years.a partner of Eckford, 
the celebrated constructor of a great number of 
American vessels, including part of Commodore 
Perry’s fleet on Lake Erie, and of a great number 
of vessels in the Turkish navy. The inheritance, 
education, and practical experience of Mr. Webb 
were thus guarantees of his success in this new 
undertaking. The public can now judge for them- 
selves whether gracé or power is wanting. A 
drawing can but feebly show the lines of beauty 
in a ship, yet from the cut presented our readers 
on another page some idea may be formed of her 
exquisite symmetry. She is indeed a model of 
_8ea loveliness, capable of charming even so accom- 
plished a connoisseur as Neptune himself. 

At the instance of Mr. Cobb she is named the 
Harriet Lane, in honor of the niece of President 
Buchanan, the accomplished lady who now so 
gracefully does the honors of the White House. 

She is a side-wheel vessel of 650 tons, propelled 
by two inclined engines, each of 42-inch cylinder, 


lustration. 


To them William II: 


seven feet stroke, and brig rigged. She has three 
cabins, finished with neatness and taste, for the 
use of the captain and other officers, and room in 
the steerage for a crew of sixty to eighty men ; 
especial reference being made for the accommoda- 
tion of the rescued officers, passengers, and crews 
of wrecked vessels. She is pierced for ten guns. ~ 

The vessel, as delivered to the Government by 
Mr. Webb, is not only fully provided with the 
usual necessary equipments, but also with spare 
supplies for the aid and relief of vessels in distress 
and danger. 

Her cost is $150,000. She is to be stationed in 
New York, and is commanded by Captain John 
Faunce, for many years an able captain in the 
United States Revenue Service. 


Miscellany, 


AMERICANIZATION OF THE WORLD. 

Tomas Moore, in his Diary of the year 1838, 
records a breakfast-table remark of Lord ‘John 
Russell, which some future Macaulay, dwelling on 
this era, may expand with curious and felicitous il- 
‘*‘ Lord John spoke of the tendency of 
the worll now to Americanize in every thing; in 
the form of government, in literature, in the tone 
of society, etc. The remark,’’ adds Moore, ‘‘ I 
fear, is but too just.” Does not every American 
reader at home and traveler abroad feel and per- 
ceive that the future of Europe is to be read in the 
present of America? The doubts and aspirations 
of English legislation, for instance, and of many 
purely social questions, have long been the tru- 
isms and realities of America. But when Europe 
attains our present standard of personal, social, and 
political freedom, at what period of progress or rev- 
olution shall we be? 


_A TASTE FOR LITERATURE. 

A GREAT epicure having bought a library, a per- 
son was remarking, in Foote’s company, that he 
wondered what the purchaser could do with it, as 
it was well known that he preferred a good table to 
all the books in the world. ‘‘ It may be partly 
for that reason,” neatly replied Foote; ‘‘for the 
Tuble of Contents.” This is wit which is something 


‘more than a pun. . It might be a pun without a 


sting; but in this case, apart from the play upon 
the word, it would be a just and severe remark on 
the buyer of books which he can not use, or, at the 
best, use unfairly as an index-hunter. But the pun 
comes in and adds the grace of wit to a sensible, 
cutting observation. 

Foote’s literary thrusts have never been eee. 
ed—not even by Sydney Smith. The prolific au- 
thor, the Irishman in London, dramatist and what 
not—Hugh Kelley—who filled the town with his 
publications, once visiting Foote, noticed the small- 
ness of hislibrary. ‘* Why,” says he, “I have got 
almost as many books myself!” ‘‘ Perhaps you 
may have,” said Foote; ‘‘ but consider, you read 
all you wrefe.” 

Kelley, who was also a journalist, at another 
time was boasting of his power as a reviewer in 
the free distribution of literary reputation. ‘* Take 
care,’’ said Foote, ‘‘or you may leave none for 
yourself.” 

SELF-HELPERS. 

Tne observant reader of history can not fail to 
be struck with the fact that in all ages of the world, 
and in almost all the countries of the globe, men 
have emerged from ebscurity, penury, and ignor- 
ance, and by their own unassisted exertions have 
attained for themselves positions of distinction, 
wealth, and enlightenment. Such men are em- 
phatically self-helpers. Such are the men whose 
lives are briefly related in our ‘‘ Poverty and Gen- 


ius.” While others have been patiently occupy- 


ing their original positions as if some ban or spell 
prevented them from occupying any others, these 
men have pushed onward, and by their energy and 
enterprise arrived at the goal of their ambition. 
While others have been deploring their condition, 
and sighing over their limited advantages, these 
men have set to work and bravely achieved for 
themselves those privileges which birth denied 
them. While others have been idly waiting, Mi- 
cawber-like, for something to turn up, these men 
have labored hard to turn it up, and up it has turn- 
ed to reward their honorable exertions. 

In looking back on the lives of great men, we 
are taught that man by his unaided exertions may 
perform more wonderful achievements than were 
ever wrought by the imagined hero of an Oriental 
fabulist. They have called light out of darkness ; 
they have made fortunes out of nothing ; they have 
attained positions such as birth could not bestow 
and the proudest noble might envy. ; 

And they have done this in all sorts of positions, 
in every branch of occupation, and in spite of ev- 
ery description of disadvantage. or 

They came forth from the work-shop, the carpen- 
ter’s shed, the smithy, the factory; they came from 
the field, the mine, and the sheep-cote; they laid 
aside the hammer, the saw, the chisel, the harrow, 
the plow, the spade, the crook, the needle, the 
awl; they left the forecastle, and the barrack, and 
the servants’ hall; no matter what position they 
occupied at first, they came out of it, left it far be- 
Jind, rose to a new life, moved in a new world, 
were eleVated to an altitude which they never an- 


ticipated, and were blessed with an immortality for 


which they had never dared to hope. 


DOMESTIC QUIETUDE. 
Let fathers and mothers ponder over the follow- 


ing: ‘‘ Indeed, where the life of the home is neglect- . 


ed there is no true manliness. Fathers! whose 
sons are growing up miserable shoots of dissipa- 
tion, what nourishment have their best faculties re- 
ceived at home? Mothers! whose daughters are 
happy only in the whirl of vanity and extrava- 
gance, what has been their example? Members 
of fashionable society! there is not only excess, 
but a evil, in any method of amuse- 
ment that up domestic quietude, and leaves 


no time for domestic responsibility, and no delight 
in domestic pleasures.’’ 


TREE-FROGS. 


Mr. BuckLanp, son of the late Dean, tells the 
following amusing story: ‘‘ Returning from the 
University of Giessen, I brought with me about a 
dozen green tree-frogs, which I had caught in the 
woods near the town. I started at night on my 
homeward journey by the diligence, and I put the 
bottle containing the frogs into the pocket inside 
the diligence. My fellow-passengers were sleepy, 
old, smoke-dried Germans; very little conversa- 
tion took place, and, after the first mile, every one: 
settled himself to sleep, and soon all were snoring. 
I suddenly awoke with a start, and found all the 
sleepers had been roused at the same moment. On 
their sleepy faces were depicted fear and anger. 
What had woke us all up so suddenly? The morn- 
ing was just breaking, and my frogs, though in the 
dark pocket of the coach, had found it out; and 
with one accord all twelve of them had begun their 
morning song. As if at a given signal, they one 
and all of them began to croak as loud as ever they 
could. The noise their united concert made seemed, 
in the closed compartment of the coach, quite deaf- 
ening. Well might the Germans look angry ; they 
wanted to throw the frogs, bottle and all, out of the 
window, but I gave the bottle a good shaking, and 
made the frogs keep quiet. The Germans all went 
to sleep again, but I was obliged to remain awake 
to shake the frogs when they began to croak. It 
was lucky that I did so, for they tried to begin 
their concert again two or three times.” 


CHARACTER AT A WATER CURE. 


Next to our Hamburg friend sat a tolerably 
pretty and intolerably haughty Prussian lady, the 
wife of some government official, and therefore, ac- 
cording to German etiquette, always addressed by 
the title of her august husband. She sometimes 
made use of our grave neighbor as an interpreter 
between herself and our Georgian; and once she 
signified, in a jesting way, that when she came to 
America she should pay him a visit. 

“Tell her,” replied Burroughs, with Oriental 
magnificence, ‘‘ that if she will come and see me I 
will give her five hundred negroes to wait on her.” 

The old Hamburger, incapable of suspecting a 
joke, opened his eyes to an unaccustomed extent 
at such an extravagance of hospitality. ‘‘I think,” 
said he, after a moment's reflection, ‘‘ that five 
would be better than five hundred.”’ ; 

They told us of ‘a Mexican who came there a 


year or two before us, for the sake of trying the 


cure on his dyspepsia. He went through his first 
packing with great indignation, and was then taken 
down stairs into that horrible abyss of plunge- 
baths. Priessnitz pointed to the cistern, and bade 
him get into it. ‘* Never!” he thundered; and, 
marching up stairs, he dressed himself, and went 
straight back to Mexico. Another man in the 
same situation is said to have fallen on his knees 
before Priessnitz, exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh Sir, remember 
that I have a wife and children !"—Le Forest’s Eu- 
ropean Acquatntance. 


EVIL-SPEAKING. 

Tur following anecdote is related of the late ex- 
cellent J. J. Gurney, by one who, as a child, was 
often one of his family circle : . 

‘*One night—I remember it well—I received a 
severe lesson on the sin of evil-speaking. Severe 
I thought it then, and my heart rose in childish 
anger against him who gave it; but I had not 
lived long enough in this world to know how much 
mischief a child’s thoughtless talk may do, and 
how often it happens that talkers run off the 
straight line of truth. S. did not stand very high 
in my esteem, and I was about to speak further of 
her failings of temper. In a few moments my eye 
caught a look of such calm and steady displeasure 
that I stopped short. There was no mistaking the 
meaning of that dark, speaking eye. It brought 
the color to my face, and confusion and shame to 
my heart. I was silent for a few moments, when 
Joseph John Gurney asked, very gravely, 

“«* Dost thou know any good thing to tell us of 

err” 
, ‘“‘T did not answer; and the question was more 
seriously asked, 

“«< Think; is there nothing good thou canst tell 
us of her?’ 

“**Oh yes, I know some good things; but—’ 

‘** “Would it not have been befter, then, to relate 
those good things than to have told us that which 
would lower her in our esteem? Since there is 
good to relate, would it not be kinder to be silent 
on the evil? ‘‘Charity rejoiceth not in iniquity,” 
thou knowest ?’” 

TIE TRIBES OF NORTH AFRICA. 


AT the last meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society 
in London Dr. Barth delivered a lecture on the 


tribes of Northern Africa, in their relations to the . 


ancient Phenicians. The portion of Africa to 
which he directed the attention of his audience ex- 
tends from the Southern limits of Algeria and Tri- 
poli to the banks of the Niger, and is occupied by 
a variety of tribes, of whom the Tawareks are pre- 
dominant. That tribe is far more warlike than the 
others, whom it has subjugated. Dr. Barth said 
the Tawareks are so hostile to Europeans generally 
that he was the first who had dwelt among them 
and returned alive. During his residence in that 
portion of the country he had been enabled to trace, 
by a variety of indications, their Asiatic origin, and 
to arrive at the conclusion that they were the de- 
scendants of Ham. Dr. Barth conceives that the 
first emigration of these tribes of Northern Africa 
took place two thousand five hundred years before 
Christ; and he referred to Genesis x. to show that 
his recent researches confirmed the statements there 
made respecting the emigration of the first families 
of man. A very remarkable custom of the Tawa- 
reks is the observance of monogamy, in opposition 
to the practice of polygamy common among the 
other tribes of Africa. Another peculiarity of the 
tribe is the silence they observe respecting their 
dead. 


THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


Tur ladies of the congregation of Dr. Peddie, Edin- 
burgh, lately determined to present the Doctor with a 
pulpit gown. The Doctor, on the Sunday after it was 
presented, intimated to the people in the church: ** The 
ladies have been enough to present me with a pul- 
pit gown; but lest any member should object to my 
wearing it, I sha’n’t put it on yet, and will hear objections 
on Thursday night." Nebody came to object but an old 
lady. The Doctor said, ** Well, Janet, what objections 
have you te we pul gown?” ‘ Aweel, Sir,” said Janet, 
‘‘we never read of the Apostle Paul wearing a gown!” 
The Doctor said (and ‘there was a significancy in the re- 
ply), ‘* You are quite right, Janet; but we never read of 
St. Paul wearing brecks (trowsers)!"" That satisfied the 


old lady. 


** Now, then,” exclaimed an enraged creditor, ‘‘ when 
are we going to have a settlement, Sir?" 
_ **We have had asettlement,” coolly responded the debt- 
-or, as he crossed his legs on the table, and knocked the 


_ashes from his cigar.” 


‘*It is false, Sir. I have never been able to get a cet- 
tlement out of you; but now I'm determined to have it." 

“My good Sir, you are mistaken. I called on you last 
week for the purpose of closing the affair. I then meant 
to settle, and of course that was a settle meant.” 


The Philadelphia Gazette, speaking of a new prima 
donna, says: * Her vuice is as soft us a roll of velvet, 
and as tender as a pair of slop-shop pantaloons.” 


Quoth Smith to Jones, it really is a sin | 
You do not get your pretty house fenced in; 
Quoth Jones, you're wrong; the place is fenced, con- 
found it, 
My wife is all the time a railing round it. 


It is an extraordinary fact, that hea people come to 
what is commonly called high words they generally use 
low language. 


A correspondent of the Vicksburg Sun, writing from 
Bolivar County, tells of a chap at Napoleon, Arkansas, 
who was drinking at a counter, and withal being tolerably 
tight, after several ineffectual attempts to raise the glass 
to his lips, succeeded in getting, it high enough to pour 
the contents down his shirt, set the glass down with the 
exclamation, ‘* That's good, but a little too much ice, Mr. 
Bar-keeper.” 


PROCRASTINATION, 


If Fortune, with a smiling face, 
Strew roses in our way, 
When shall we stoop to pick them up? 
-day, my love, to-day.* 


But should she frown with face of care, 
Or talk of coming sorrow, 
When shall we grieve, if grieve we must? 
-morrow, love, to-morrow ! 


What did the cat say, as she looked out of the window 
when the ark got aground? 
** Js that ‘ar a rat 


Ex-Governor Morton, of Massachusetts, and his son, 
are both members of the Legislature, as they were of tle 
Constitutional Convention of 1855. A Boston paper has 
the following incident connected with the election of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms: the Clerk was calling the roll—‘* Mar- 
cus Morton.” ‘* Yes," responded the ex-Governor, clear- 
ly, but rather feebly, near the chair. ‘* Marcus Morton, 
Jun.," called the clerk.: ** was the vigorous re- 
— the member from Andover, from the centre of 

e ha 


During the session of a county court in the interior a 
witness was asked if he was not a husbandman, when he 
coolly replied, amidst the laughter of the court, ** No, 
Sir, I'se not married.” 


Mr. Pepper's house was on fire. A large crowd was 
soon on the spot, when one of them remarked, ‘* We've 
muster’d enough to save Pepper.’ So it proved. 


The wife of Dr. Bentham was a woman of disposition 
congenial with that of her husband. She asked a per- 
son who applied for the place of a footman in her family 
““if he could whistle?’ ‘* Why is that necessary said 
the man. ‘“ Because," said the lady, ‘*I expect my foot- 
man to whistle all the time he is in the cellar, to be cer- 
tain that he is not drinking while he is there." 


_ 


A St. Louis friend writes: ‘*One of our newsboys was 
crying his papers in the street the other day, and mceet- 
ing @ man, said, ‘‘ Have a paper, Sir?" ‘*No!"' said the 
anau,laughingly, ‘‘I can't read!"* ** Well, I didn't think 
/you could,” said the boy; “thought maybe might want 

look at the picters! Here's Harper's Weekly." 


( genieman presented a lace collar to his wife, and in 
a jocular way said, ** Do not let any one else rumple it!" 
dear," said the lady, will take it of.” 


“I took you, deceiver, ‘for better for worse," 
Submitting to wedlock's hard fetter; 
While your worse part has daily grown worse and still 


worse, . 
I have not discovered your better." 


A hospitable man is never ashamed of his dinner when 
you coni¢ to dine with him. ‘i 
**T have lived to know,” says Adam Clarke, “ that the 
secret of human happiness is this: Never sutfer 

your energies to stagnate." 


A gentleman wrote as follows to a female relative: 
“How comes it, this delightful weather, 
That U and I can't dine together?" 
To which she replied: 
**My worthy coz, it can not B, 
U can not come till after T." 


** What's fashionable, I'll maintain, 

Is always right,"’ cries sprightly Jane; 
**Ah, would to Heaven," says graver Sue, 
“What's right were fashionable too!” 


Don't meet troubles half way, for they are not worth 
the compliment. 


Turn a deaf ear to tale bearers, and turn them neck 
and crop out of your company at the same time. 


NonsENSE.—Sense that differs from your own. 


What is the lightest ship that man ever embarked in ? 
Courtship. 


The man who carried out his moral resolutions did 


not bring them back again. | 


A young merchant's clerk, whose good conduct had 
fallen into disuse through his patronage of spirits, was 
lately engaged in one of his idle hours by a former em- 
ployer to take a check toa bank. Being asked by the 
teller how he would have it, he replied instantly, ‘* Cold, 
if you please, and without sugar. 


An old gentleman in the city, who was remarkable for 
his se “edge had got into a habit of talking con- 
tinually of his ‘gray pony;” say what you would, do 


what you would, in came the gray pony. A géntleman 


who prided himself on his conversational powers, one da 
made a wager that he would converse with the old fellow 
without allowing him an opportunity of ** mounting his 
gray pony,” or even introducing him. One day he met 
him atatavern, and observing him at dinner, said, **' That's 
a very fine piece of salmon you've got there." ‘‘ Yes, 
Sir,” said the octogenarian, ‘‘ it's pretty good; but when- 
ever I wish to enjoy salmon in perfection I mount my 
little gray pony, —" “ Hang your little gray pony !" 
said the other; ‘*he has cost me a dozen of wine and a 
supper of oysters for six." 


A lady advertises in the Herald that she wants @ gen- 
tleman for ‘* breakfast and tea." 
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Tuz Witnesses Drap.—A gentleman once boasted 
that he had drunk two, three, or four bottles of wine every 
day for fifty years, and was as hearty as ever. “ Pray, 


‘remarked a ‘*where are your boon compan- 


ions?’ Ah!" said he, ‘‘that’s another affair; if the 
truth may be told, I have buried three entire generations 
ef them. se 

are the leaves, the foliage of our b°- 
heat of the day they make music and motion in a sultry 
world. Stripped of that foliage, how unsightly is human 
nature! 


The reason Jzneas carried his father with such ease 
was because he had 7roy weight upon his back instead 
of avoirdupois. 


Louis XVI. asked Count Mahoney if he understood 
Italian. ‘* Yea, please your Majesty," said the Count, 


“if it is spoken in Irish 


‘* Donald,” said a Scotch dame, looking up from the 
Catechism to her son, ‘‘what’saslander?" ‘A slander, 
gude mither ?* quoth young Donald, twisting the corner 
of his plaid; ‘‘aweel, I hardly ken, unless it be mayhap 
an ower true tale which one gude woman tells of anither.* 


Tus Pompey,” said a good-natured 
gentleman to his colored man, **I did not know till to- 
day you had been whipped last week." ‘Didn't you, 
massa "' replied Pompey; “I know’'d it at the time.” 


A lover should be treated with the same gentleness as 
anew glove. The young lady should pull him on with 
the utmost tenderness at first, only making the smallest 
advances at a time, till she gradually gains upon him, 
and twists him ultimately round her little finger; where- 
as, the young lady who is hasty, and in too greata hurry, 


will never get a lover to take her hand, but be left with 


nothing but her wits at her fingers’ ends. 


A lady once consulted Dr. Johuson on the degree of 
turpitude to be attached to her son's robbing an orchard. 
‘* Madam,” said Johnson, ‘* it all depends upon the weight 
of the boy. I remember my school-fellow, David Garrick 
—who was always a little fellow—robbing a dozen of or- 
chards with impunity; but the very first time I climbed 
up an apple-tree—for I was always a heavy boy—the 
bough broke with me, and it wascalled judgment. I sup- 
pose that is why justice is represented with a pair of 
scales 


Be not ashamed of a humble parentage or a humble 
occupation; be not ashamed of poverty, or even of a 
small amount of natural endowments, lest you should 
thereby reproach the King of kings; but be ashamed of 
misspent time and misdirected talents. Be always 
ashamed of vice. A wicked man can not be truly brave 
or noble. 


Let the windows of thy soul, like the windows of a 
house, not disclose every thing within; but at the same 
time admit notices of every thing from without.—John 
Foster. 


WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 


New York, Monday, March 8, 1858. 


Tur Wholesale Produce Markets during the week 
have been more active for Flour, which has been in good 
demand chiefly for home use, closing at advancing prices. 
Wheat has been scarce, and held above the views of buy- 
ers. Hence the light sales effected, mostly to millers. 
Corn was freely purchased at rising prices. Toward the 
close it was less sought after, and prices tended down- 
ward....Cotton has attracted less attention, and, with 
more eagerness manifested to realize, prices have de- 
clined....Sugars, Molasses, and Rice were pretty brisk, 
and held with more firmness, while Coffee and Teas ex- 
hibited less activity and less buoyancy....Provisions 


were in fair request, and prices closed with an upward 


tendency....Tiie movements in Hides, Leather, and 
Naval Stores were more extensive, and sellers had any 
existing advantage....The market for desirable styles 
of Domestic and Foreign Dry Goods, especially of stand- 
ard fabrics, is now pretty brisk, and with the moderate 
supplies available, prices are acquiring more firmness 
aud buoyancy. The week's import of Dry Goods amount- 
ed to $1,187,879 against $1,278,546 the corresponding 
week in 1857. The imports since the Ist of January 
have been $9,612,225 against $24,171,633 same time in 
1857. ...The movements in other commodities were mod- 
erate, and unproductive of any remarkable alterations 
,...We append a revised list of the closing quotations 
for the leading articles: 


Ordinary to extra State Flour, per bbl. $439 @ $4 65 


Superfine to fancy Western do. 445 475 
Extra Western Flour, per barrel..... - 450 @ 700 
Fancy to extra Genesee, per barrel... 440 @ 700 
Super to Extra Canadian, per barrel... 435 @ 550 
Mixed to Extra Southern, per barrel.. 480 @ 825 
Fine to Superfine Rye Flour, per bbl.. 300 @ 3715 
Corn Meal, per barrel......++++++.--- 300 @ 3650 
White Wheat, per bushel............ 118 @ 150 
Red Whéat,, per bushel oo 100 @ 125- 
New Crop Corn, per bushel .......... 66 @ 69 
Rye, per bushel 71 
Barley, per bushel........ 76 
Western Oats, per bushel.........:.. 45 @ 46 
State Oats, per bushel.........+.eeee. 43 @ 45 
Jersey and Penn. Oats, per bushel.... 34 @ 38 
Southern Oats, per bushel............ 27 @ 85 
Cotton, middlings, per pound......... 123 
Mess Pork, per barrel.........+.....- 1685 @ 1700 
Prime Pork, per barrel......... ecceee. 1310 @ 1325 
Country Mess Beef, per barrel....... - 1000 @.1100 
Country Prime Beef, per barrel....... 675 @ 8 
Prime Mess Beef, per tierce.......... 2100 @ 2500 
Beef Hams, per barrel ...........+.-. 1750 @ 1900 
Cut Meats, per @ 9%.) 
Lard, per pound......... 9% @ 10% 
‘State Butter, per pound............ 26 
Western Butter, per pound........... 13 @ 19 
Cheese, per pound. 8 @ 10 
Rice, per 100 pounds............+---. 300 @ 400 
Rio Coffee, per pound...........e.e6. 9 @ 11¢ 
Cuba Sugar, per pound 6t 
Cuba Molasses, per gallon............ 20 @ 26} 
New Orleans Sugar, per pound....... 5 @ Tt 
New Orleans Molasses, per gallon.... 29 @ 82 
Hyson Teas, per pound @ 60 
‘Oolong Teas, per pound........ wes Se 
Domestic Whisky, per gallon ........ — @ 22% 
Bale Hay, per 100 pounds........ @ 75 
Hops, Crop of 1857, per pound........ 4@ 8 
Crude Turpentine, per'250 pounds... 375 @ 
Spirits Turpentine, per gallon....... — 
Common Rosin, per 310 pounds..... 184 @ 155 
“Stock of several Articles on hand, in New York, about 
March 1. 
1857. 1858. 
Ashes, barrels ...... 1,3 
Coffee, packages.......... 50,977 
Teather, Sole, sides ............. 19,400 273,600 
Molasses, hogsheads........... . 6,731 2,609 
Beef, tierces and barrels......... 19.550 23,235 
és 2,700 3,578 
Sugars, hogsheads 12.092 18,121 
Sugars, boxes....... 25.6.0 3.750 
Tobacco, Crude, hogsheads...... 4.905 3,980 
Tobacco, Crude, bales........... none. 5,328 
Tobacco, Manufactured, packages 30,142 82,802 
Turpentine, Crude, barrels 6,00 


tine, Spirits, barrels...... 8,000 


Freights were dull and heavy. For Liverpool, Cot- 
ton, 1-Sd. @ 5-32d. per pound; Flour, 1s. 9d. per barrel; 
Grain, 4¢d. @ 5d. per bushel; Rosin, 2s. per barrel; Pork, 
2s. 6d. per barrel; Beef, 3s, 6d. per tierce; and Heavy 
Goods, 17s. 61. @ 20s. per ton. For other ports propor- 
tionate figures. ‘The number of vessels, of all classes, in 
port on Saturday was 583, 

The Live Stock Markets last Wednesday were firmer 
for Beeves, which were less abundant and were in fair 
demand. ..Milch Cows were plentier, and were in slack 
request and unchanged rates. . «. Veal Calves were in bet- 
ter supply and were more sought after at ratiier h'gher 
quotations....Sheep and Lambs were more freely otier- 
ed, yet, with a good inquiry, prices were supported....- 
Swine attracted rather less attention, and closed heavily 
...-The reported receipts of Live Stock during each of 
the last two weeks compare thus: 

Weekending Week ending 
e . 


Feb. 24 March 3. 
ccc 2,657 2,532 
393 448 
Sheep and Lambs .......... 5,514 7,376 


Of the Forty-fourth Street Market supply of Beeves 
last Wednesday, there were received from 


New 455 Kentucky eevee 31 
10S | New Jersey......... 15 


The range of prices according to the actual sales of 
Live Stock at the leading City Markets last Wednesday 
was as follows: ; 


Poor to first class Beeves, per pound...§6 8 @ $ 114 
Common to ex. Milch Cows, per head. 2500 @ 60 
Veal Calves, per pound .........+...- 5 @ 7} 
Sheep and Lambs, per head.......... 300 @ 6 50 
Live Swine, per @ 5} 
Dressed ‘* @ it 


The Country Produce Markets continue to be some- 
what sparingly supplied with the leading kinds of farm, 
garden, and dairy produce. The demand is good, aid 
prices favor sellers. The current receipts of Poultry and 
game are heavier, and, with a moderate inquiry, buyers 
have any existing advantage. 

WUuOLESALE PRICES OBTAINED BY Propucers aT Wasu- 
INGTON MARKET. 
Apples, per barrel. . $5 @° $6 
‘ 


Apples, dried, per @ 
Peaches, dried, per pound ...... deces 18 @ ¢ 
Plums, dried, per pound........... a 18 @ 20 
Hlickory Nuts, per bushel ...... 
Chestnuts, per 15). @ 200 
Peanuts, per bushel ........... 
Cranberries, per barrel. 1000 @ 1200 
Potatoes, per barrel....... 22 @ 400 
per bushel....... 100 @ 1190 
sweet, per 500 @ 550 
Onions, per barrel 150 @ 600 
Turnipa, per barrel, 62 
Beets; per 150 @ — 
Cabbages, per.100 500 @ 600 
Parsnips, per barrel 112 @ 
Carrots, per oo 11233@ 1837) 
Leeks, per 100 bunches ............. 400 @ — 
Celery; pe? - 100 @ 125 
Gartig, BOF 50 CO — 
Eggs, Limed, per dozen....... 8 @ 10 
bggs, Fresh, per dozen ..... 144 @ 15 
Chickens, per pound..... 12 @ 14 
Fowls, per pound....... 10 @ 14 
Guinea Fowl, per pair....../........ 44 @ 8S 
Ducks, per pound .......... 16 @ 20 
per pair . 1 Ov - 1% 
Turkeys, pound. 2@ 
Geese, per pou 9 @ 11 
Pigeons, per dozen ......:........... 259 @ 300 
‘Prairie Hens, per pair............ 
Quail, per 550 @ 400 
Roasting PigaJt. 125 @ 250 
Squirrels, each...... 5 @ 8 
Venison, per pound .......... 8 @ 13 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


FRANKLIN SquaRE, Monday, March 8, 1858. 
Tue foreign trade of the port for the past week com- 
pares as follows with that of the corresponding week last 
year: 
Imports. Exports. 
Week ending Mar. 6, 1858 $2,557,939.... $511,944 
Corresponding week,°1857 2,719,451.... 1,539,747 
Decrease this year......$161,512.... $727,803 
The export of specie fell short of $300,000; so that, in 
all probability, the banks will show this evening but lit- 
tle less than thirty-three millions of specie. Money con- 
tinues to be more than abundant; it is very difficult to 


place any considerable amounts at any thing like the le- . 


gal rate. Foréign Exchange continues to rule below the 
specie shipping point. 

The advices from Europe by the Europa are highly 
satisfactory. Though the Bank of England had not 
reduced the rate of interest, its stock of specie had in- 
creased near a million sterling, and money was freely 
obtained out of doors at 2+ @ 2}. 
mestic and Foreign Securities had set in with considera- 
ble vivacity. American bonds and stocks were much in- 
quired for at advanced rates. The money brokers seem 
to anticipate quite a decided expansion. 

In this market, stocks have been active, though the 
closing prices on Saturday were hardly as high as those 
of the previous Monday. On Wednesday a slight reac- 
tion set in, which lasted throughout the week. The pre- 
vailing opinion is, however, that nothing can arrest the 
upward tendencies of the market. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LECTURES IN THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 


AT 
SPINGLER INSTITUT 


UNION SQUABE. 


A’COURSE OF FOUR LECTURES 
WILL BE DELIVERED ON TUURSDAY OF EHCH WEEK, AT_ 
EIGUT O'CLOCK P.M., BY 
PROF. ELIE CHARLIER, 
Director of the French Institute for Young Gentlemen, 
No. 48 East Twenty-fourth Street. 


SUBJECTS: 
Maron 18tnH, . . . Map se pe STAEL. 
2 » « CHATEAUBRIAND. 
AprRiL ist, . . . . Map EMILE DE GIBARDIN. 
. . . BBRANGER. 


Course Tickets, $1 50; Single Tickets, 50 cents. 
To be had at Lockwood's, 411 Broadway, and at 
Christern's, 763 Broadway. 


Speculation in Do- 


UP THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


By Steamer ERICSSON. 
A. BKB. LOWBER, Commander. 
The ERICSSON will leave NEW YORK on SATUR- 


DAY, May Ist, at 2 o'clock P.M. on the above voyage, 
stopping a given number of days at GIBRALTAR, 
-MALTA, ALEXANDRIA, JAFFA (for JERUSALEM), 


CONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS, and NAPLES. 
No Berths secured till paid for. 
Full Steamer Fare for the Voyage $750. 

For further particulars apply to 
DUNHAM & CO., 
13 William Street, New York. 


R. LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS. 
20:h THOUSAND. 


A fresh Delivery of Dr. Livingstone’s Africa is now 
ready, and the work may be obtained of the Booksellers 
generally throughout the United States and Canada; or 

Hagrer & Brorners will send it by Mail, post- 
age paid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 


MISSIONARY TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES IN 


+SOUTH AFRICA; including a Sketch of Sixteen Years’ 
Residence in the Interior of Africa, and a Journey from 


the Cape of Good Hope to Loando on the West Coast; 
thence across the Continent, down the River Zambesi to 
the Eastern Ocean. By Davin Livinestong, LL.D., 
D.C.L. Two Maps by ArgowsmMITu, a Portrait on Steel, 
and Numerous Illustrations. Svo, Muslin, $3 00. 


CAUTION! 

Messrs. Harrer & Brotuens take this opportunity of 
cautioning the Public against several spurious publica- 
tions, which, by artful advertiscments, are made to ap- 
pear as though emanating from Dr. Livingstone. They 
are authorized to say that Dr. Livingstone repudiates 
them entirely, and wishes it to be generally known that 
the present work is the 
ONLY AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE OF HIS AD- 

VENTURES AND TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin 
Square, New York. 


WEBSTER’ & COQO’S 


Improvep 


SEWING MACHINES. 


WE ARE NOW PREPARED TO EXHIBIT 
this newly-invented and valuable instrument, and would 
respectfully solicit a call from all persons in want of a 
Sewing Machine whose qualities have only to be tried to 
be duly appreciated. 

We have opened commodious rooms at 459 BROAD- 
WAY, for the sale of these Machines, and all interested 
are respectfully invited to examine and decide upon their 
merits for themselves. 

HUNT, WEBSTER & CO., 
No. 469 Broadway, New York, 
Cor. Essex & Lincoln Streets, Boston, 
No. 820 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


OL. I. OF HARPER'S, WEEKLY, 


handsomely bound in 
CLOTH EXTRA, 
is now ready. 
Price $3 50. 


N.B. This Volume can not be sent by Mail on account 
of its weight. It will be sent by Express, if so desired, 
freight to be paid by the Purchaser. 


BRODIE'S 


A BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT OF HOME-MADE 
SILK AND OTHER MANTLES. 
ALSO, ] 
His csvaL Lagos Stock or LACE STYLES, 
BOTH IN 
FRENCH AND SCOTCH GOODS. 
Oup 51 (New No. 300) CANAL STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
Rich COVERS 
FOR 


VOLUME I. OF HARPER'S WEEKLY 
ARE NOW READY. 
Prics Firty CEenrTs. 


The Trade and Bookbinders will be supplied at 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. DIscounr. 


HE POLYLINGUAL JOURNAL. — A 

new Magazine in French, Spanish, Italian, Ger- 

man, and English, affords gveat facilities for learning 

these languages. Terms $2 a year. Address HIKAM 
G. SPARKS, Editor, 335 Broadway, New York. 


THE FIRST VOLUME 
OF 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
Handsomely bound in Cloth and Half Morocco, may be 
had of the following Booksellers: 
In Boston. 
A. WILLIAMS & CO., 


JOHN J. DYER & CO., 
FEDERHEN & CO. 


In PHILADELPHIA. 
A. WINCH, 
W. B. ZIEBER. 


In 
HUNT & MINER. 


Nw NEW ORLEANS. 
J. C. MORGAN, 
B. M. NORMAN. 
GEO. ELLIS. 


In Sr. Lovts. 
JAMES M. CRAWFORD, 
E. K. WOODWARD. 


In CINCINNATL 
H. W. DERBY, 


And of Booksellers gencrally throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


ANY QUANTITY, 
AT 
ILARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUABE. 


{3 Is the name of a new and much admired com- 
pound for dressing the Hair. It contains a large pro- 
portion of the famous Cocoa-nut Oil deodorized. A sin- 
gie application renders the Hair (no matter how stiff and 
hard) soft and glossy for several days, It also promotes 
a healthy growth and prevents it from falling off For 
sale by all druggists. 


MANTILLAS. 


| tea-drinkers, grow silent rougd the red logs. 


ANOTHER GREAT TRAVEL BOOK. 


UNIFORM WITH LIVINGSTONE 8 TRAVELS. 


ATEINSON'S SIBERIA, 


ORIENTAL AND WESTERN SIBERIA: A Narra- 
tive of Seven Years’ Explorations and Adventures ih Si- 
beria, Mongolia, the Khirgis Steppes, Chinese Tartary 
and part of Central Asia. By Tuomas WitLam ATKIN- 
son. With a Map and Numerous Spirited Mlustrations 
from Drawings by the Author. 8vo, Muslin, $3 00, 

“Mr. T. W. Atkinson, an artist of extraordinary mer- 
it, in pursuit of the picturesque, has ventured into regions 
where, probably, no European foot, save his, has ever 
trodden. Mr. Atkinson's travels embrace Oriental and 
Western Siberia, Mongolia, ;Daouria, the Khirgis 
Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and fportions of Central Asia 
and occupied him for the i of seven years — time 


which he bas turned to admiradle account. It argues no 
slight devotion to Art to have! undertaken the task of 
giving to civilized Europe a‘transcript of what is at 
once most beautiful and most+ wonderful in nature, in 
countries so remote, so diffiet’' of access, and, in many 
instances, so dangerous to the Fraveler. The public may 
really feel gratetul to Mr. At)fnson for thus widely ex- 
tending our knowledge of th hitherto unknown, but 
most interesting part of the gl@be." 
Mr. Atkinson's sketches werd made by express permis- 
sion of the late Emperor of Kissia during seven years’ 
hunting, sketcliing, and traf$ling in the plains and 
mountains of Oriental and Vgestern Siberia, Mongolia, 
the Khirgis Steppes, Chinese fartarv, and Central Asis. 
Perhaps no English artist waffever before admitted inton 
this enchanted land of history§ or provided with the tal- 
isman and amulet of a gene fil passport; and well has 
Mr. Atkinson availed himself the vrivilege. .Mr. At- 
kinson's encainpments lead away inito forests, gorges 
of mountains, where the thum@er shakes the gTeund and 
the lightning strikes, like Gy \'s sword-blade, among the 
trees—where the Tartars conffr in their felt hut, and the 
Rivers to 
Swim, torrents to pass, bccan@ tritles to this adventurous 


traveler, who has brought records of places 


perhaps, before visited; foijno Englishman has been 
there—no Russian traveler hi&s written of them. — Lon- 
don Athenceeum. 

To the geographer, the 
the sportsman, and to tho 
ment, this will be an accept 
is not only an adventurous t4aveler, but a corrvct and an 
amusing writer.—London rary Gazette. 

It is a valuable addition t@the literature of travel, snd 
a famous contribution alsogto the list of show Looks, 
Mr. Atkinson's book is mosigreadable. The geographer 
finds in it notice of greund !#pretefore left undescribed — 
the ethnologist, geviogist, Ahd botanist find notes, and 
pictures, too, of which they{know the value—the sports 
man's taste is gratified by c§ronicles of sport—the lover 
of adventure will tind a nuifbver of perils and escapes to 
hang over, and the lover of ft frank, good-humored way 
of speech will find the boc a pleasant one in every 
page. Seven years of Wan@ering, thirty-nine thousand 
five hundred miles of movfhg to and fro in\a wild and 
almost unknown country #hould yield a book worth 
reading, and they do.—Lon@on Examiner. 


ologist, the ethnegrapher, 
who read only for amuse- 
de volume. Mr. Atkinson 


Published by HARPERg& BROTHERS, Franklin 
Square, New York. 


*,” Hagrer & Brotuenreqwilil send the above Work by 
Mail, postage paid tu any jert of the United States, on 
receipt of ‘Three Dollars. 


SA 8: SARSAPARILLA.— 

It acts with extraordihary potency upon the tiuids 
of the body, cleansing them #rom ali deleterious particles, 
and as a restorative, disirZectant, and gentle aperient 
combined, it is unequaled.’ ; 

Prepared and sold by A.B. & D. SANDS, Drugzgists, 
No. 100 Fulton Street, New York. Price $1 per Luttle, 
or six Potties for $5. 


FUNI!! 
ARPER’S COMICALITIES. 


SELECTED .FEOM DRAWINGS BY 
LEECH, DOY-L&, AND OTHERS. 
CONTAINING 
THREE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FIRST SERIES. 
PRICE. TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


For Sale by all Booksellers and Periodical | 


HABEER’S MAGAZINE. 


MR. THACKERAY'S NEW NOVEL, “THE VIR- 
GINIANS,” with many humorous Illustrations by the 
Author, was commenced in the DECEMBER Number of 
Marrer'’s Maeazine. It is printed from early sheets 
—received from the Author in advance of publication in 


England — for which the Publishers pay Mr. Thackeray 


the sum of Two Thousand Dollars. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSIfRATED PAPER. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 


Five CENTS A $2 50 «2 YEAR. 


BULWER'S BRILLIANT ROMANCE, entitled 
‘““WHAT WILL HE DO WITH ITY" pronounced to 
be the masterpiece of this polished, witty, and learned 
novelist, by special arrangement with the Author, ap- 
pears in Harper's WEEKLY simultaneously with its 
publication in Eugland. 


TERMS OF HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 
One Copy for One Year. . ..... 

Two Copies forOne Year. . . ... 500 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 2 00 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Ten Sun- 

SCBIBERS. 

TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . .. . $1 
One Copy for One Year. . ..... 2 
One Cupy for Two Years . ..... 4 
Five Copies for One Year. . . ... Y 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . . . . 2000 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year . - 40.00 
An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of Tweivs 
or ‘TWENTY-FIVE SUBSORIBEES. 

Volume I. of HARPER'S WEEKLY,” handsomely 
bound in Cloth extra, Price $3 5/, is now ready. 

Muslin Covers are furnished’ to those who wish their 
Numbers bound, at Fifty Cents each. TWENTY-FIVE PER 
CENT. Discount allowed to Bookbinde's and the Trade. 

“HARPER'S MAGAZINE” and **HARPER'S 
WEEKLY," when-taken together, are supplied at Four 
DOLLARS 4 year. 

Numbers from the commencement of beth the Maga- ° 
ZINE and WEEKLY can still be supplied. Specimen cop- 
ies furnished y.atuitously. Clergymen and ‘Teachers 
supplied at the lowest Club rates. 

Yhe Postage upon “‘Harper’s MaGazine” and 


-* TLABPER 8S WEEKLY" must be paid at the (ftice where 


they ure reeived. When prepaid quarterly in advance, 
the Postage is 7’hirty-six Cents a year on tli MAGAZINE, 
and Twenty-six Cen‘s a year ou the WEEKLY. “- 
Persons residing in the British Provinces will rem:‘t, 
in addition to their Subscription, Thirtywic Cen/s on the 
MAGAZINE, and Twenty-sic,.Cents on the WEEKLY, for 
the American postage. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pusiisuers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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